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Sermons for the Month of May 
THIRD SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 


ON DISENGAGING OUR AFFECTIONS FROM THE 
WORLD 


BY THE REV. THOMAS WHITE 


“A little while, and you shall not see me: and again, a little while, and 
you shall see me, because I go to the Father.”—John xvi, 16. 


SYNOPSIS.—Sense of the text as used by Our Lord. The encouragement 
it gives. The lesson, viz., short duration of life. Scripture and reason 
prove this. The disappointment of all who seek satisfaction in the 
pleasures of this life. The living and the dead, particularly the damned, 
support this view. Some use the shortness of life as an argument for 
self-indulgence. This is against reason. The body shall soon die; the 
soul shall never die. Hence the importance of the things of eternity. 
The law of the Cross must be the law of the Christian. Trials and 
tribulations will be compensated for in eternity. 


The Gospel which I have just read to you, my brethren, is a part 
of that affecting discourse which our Divine Lord made to His 
Apostles the evening before His passion, and after having eaten with 
them the paschal lamb, and instituted the eucharistic Sacrament and 
sacrifice, Christian passover. When He mentioned to them, that in a 
little time they should not see Him, but that His absence from them 
would be only for a short duration, they could not comprehend His 
meaning. The sense of the passage is thus given to us by St. 
Augustine: The time is now at hand when I shall leave the earth 
and ascend to my heavenly Father. I shall be put to death by the 
malice of my enemies, but I shall rise again; you will see me, from 
time to time, after my resurrection, but my abode among you will 
be short; after forty days I shall. be “taken up to heaven in your 
sight. Then shall you lament and weep, but the world shall rejoice” ; 
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vou will be treated with scorn and contumely ; men will “revile you 
and persecute you, and speak all that is evil against you” (Matt. v, 
I1); but be ye comforted “for yet a little while, and you shall see 
me again.” When the “figure of this world shall have passed away,” 
you shall again behold me; I shall then come to judge the world; 
my presence will inspire gladness into your souls; “your sorrow 
shall be turned into joy, your hearts shall rejoice, and your joy no 
one shall take from you.” What a source of encouragement and 
comfort is here given to the Christian! What inducement not to 
labor with so much solicitude “for a food that perisheth, but for that 
which endureth forever” (John vi, 27). We are taught to reflect 
that our mortal life is of short duration, as it were of a moment; 
that while we are here below, we are from home and in a state of 
banishment; that there is another and better world, a world without 
end; to which, therefore, all our views should be directed. Let us 
for a while, my friends, indulge these reflections, most worthy of 
Christians and children of God; reflections calculated to take off our 
affections from transient and delusive objects; to comfort us under 
adversity ; in prosperity to restrain and regulate us; to nourish in us 
sentiments of piety, and to direct all the energies of our souls to the 
possession of God in a happy immortality. 

It is not a task of difficulty to convince men of the shortness of 
life, and its attendant sorrows. A moment’s reflection upon what is 
every day passing before our eyes, is evidence irresistible that all 
which is here below is quickly transient; and that human existence 
is checkered with many miseries. If it present a few seeming joys, 
these are of very short duration, and generally embittered with 
much vexation. The ancient patriarchs, whose lives were protracted 
far beyond the period now allotted to mankind, felt and acknowl- 
edged the shortness of life and its afflictions. We read that Jacob, 
when interrogated by the king of Egypt concerning his age, made 
answer: “the days of my pilgrimage are a hundred and thirty years, 
few and evil” (Gen. xlvii, 9). The royal prophet pathetically de- 
scribes our situation on earth, and the sorrows that await on 
man. “In the morning,” says he, “he shall grow up like grass, 
in the morning he shall flourish and pass away; in the evening he 
shall fall, grow dry, and wither . . . our years shall be con- 
sidered as a spider. The days of our years in them are three-score 
and ten years; but if in the strong they be four-score years, yet what 
is more of them is labor and sorrow” (Ixxxix, 6 and 9). “What is 
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your life,” says St. James (iv, 15); “it is a vapor which appeareth 
for a little while, and then shall vanish away.” Men as a rule do 
not attain to the age which David mentions as the term of human 
life; many are seen to drop in early youth, like blossoms in the 
spring ; many perish in the bud, just appear to gladden the hearts 
of their fond parents with expectation, and then are torn from 
their bosoms. How many are carried off like unripe fruit, before 
they have reached the fulness of manhood! How many, when just 
arrived at that period, just beginning to display their strength and 
talents in the full flow and enjoyment of health, and the completion 
of manly vigor! Though we are all firmly persuaded of the short- 
ness of life and the emptiness of all terrestrial enjoyments, yet we 
look forward in hope of tasting satisfactions we have not yet experi- 
enced. The young pity the sorrows of the aged, and smile at the 
ridiculous attachment they evince for pleasures which they can not 
relish ; and, nevertheless, are themselves so inconsistent as to indulge 
vain hopes of finding something in life that will give content, though 
reason tells them that what they now enjoy, little and unsatisfactory 
as it is, will never be surpassed. 

Have you not always been thus expecting, my brethren; have you 
not, from your earliest recollection, been, as it were, upon the look 
out for joys, which imagination pictured at a distance, and fond 
hope persuaded were surely in reserve for you? The child looks 
forward, with eager desire, to those pleasures which it fancies are 
enjoyed by its elders; still, as we advance in years, the pleasing 
vision is ever before our eyes, always receding, yet always imagined 
at no great distance, soon to come within our grasp. But let us 
enquire of them who have lived what is called a long life. We shall 
hear them assuring us that their many years (if many they can be 
called) have passed away with inconceivable velocity; that, with a 
single glance, they can embrace the whole interval of time, from the 
unimportant amusements of their playful childhood, and the scarcely 
remembered days of infancy, to their present decrepitude; that the 
retrospective view appears like the unsubstantial picture of the half- 
forgotten dream; that, like yourselves, they have always been look- 
ing forward to happiness which they have never possessed ; that in 
the eagerness of expectation, each succeeding year has seemed to 
pass away with increased rapidity; and perhaps you may discover 
that disappointment and infirmity have not removed the delusion, 
but that now, tottering from debility, and scarcely supported by the 
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crutch; the sight, the hearing, every sense impaired and almost 
extinct, they still indulge a hope that satisfactions yet unexperienced 
are still in reserve for them. As to what is passed, they will confess 
that the pleasures of life have either wholly vanished, or can 
scarcely be discerned, amidst the many cares, sorrows, and disap- 
pointments which they everywhere discover. 

If from the testimony of the living, we proceed to that of the 
dead; if we enter in spirit into the monuments of those who have 
shone with greatest splendor upon this globe; or if, with the wise 
man, we descend in imagination into the abodes of eternal misery, 
and from the wretched captives there detained receive instruction, 
we shall be compelled to regret that the illusions of vanity have ever 
seduced us; and if we be not yet enslaved beyond the power of 
admonition to reclaim us, we shali resolve to give up the false joys 
of a moment, and seek those which are real and eternal; we shall 
tear ourselves away, whatever violence it may require, from 
pleasures which lead to irretrievable woe, and, once for all, dedicate 
ourselves to the end for which we were created. From the dungeons 
of black despair and never-ending torment will they say to you, con- 
template the wretchedness of our fate, which we have brought upon 
ourselves, by our own obstinacy and folly ; see what pride and vanity 
have entailed upon us. “What hath pride profited us, or what 
advantage hath the boasting of riches brought us? All those things 
are passed away as a shadow .. . as a ship that passeth 
through the waves . . . or asa bird that flieth through the air 

or as when an arrow is shot at a mark, the divided air 
presently cometh together again, so that the passage thereof is not 
known. Thus we also being born, forthwith ceased to be; and have 
been able to show no mark of virtue, but are consumed in our 
wickedness. Such things as these,” continues the wise man, “said 
the sinners in hell.” (Wisd. v, 8, etc.). Let us learn from their fatal 
experience, that by a false indulgence in the vain and criminal grati- 
fications of this world, by yielding to sensual and carnal satisfactions, 
we Shall, like them, lose the everlasting joys of heaven, and plunge 
ourselves into an abyss of unutterable and inconceivable woe. Con- 
vinced of the shortness of our sojourn on earth, and the 
insufficiency of all its resources to give content, let us not reason, 
like those represented in the second chapter of the same book of 
Wisdom, who, from the consideration of the shortness of this life, 
resolved to gratify every craving of inordinate passion, regardless 
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of futurity, and all its goods and evils. (The whole chapter is well 
deserving our perusal and consideration.) ‘They have said, reason- 
ing with themselves not rightly . . . the time of our life is 
short, and tedious . . . our time is as the passing of a shadow, 
and there is no going back of ourend . . . Come, therefore, 
and let us enjoy the good things that are present . . . let us 
fill ourselves with costly wines and ointments, and let not the flower 
of time pass by us. Let us crown ourselves with roses, before they 
be withered . . . let none of us go without his part in luxury; 
let us everywhere leave tokens of joy, for this is our portion, and 
this is our lot” (II, 1 and seq.). 

How exactly does this represent the conduct of very many; the 
undisguised language of some, who boldly profess their intention to 
compensate for the shortness of the time allowed for this life, by the 
unrestrained indulgence of every passion, thus sacrificing the rich 
enjoyments of eternity to the short satisfactions of the present 
moment. In these days of levity, of irreligion, and shameless liber- 
tinism, too many act as if this were their determined plan. If they 
hold not this language in express terms; if they utter not this im- 
pious conclusion, their actions denote the disposition of their hearts. 

But this is not the reasoning of the Christian enlightened by faith; 
let it not be yours, my brethren. Religion and unbiased reason dic- 
tate other sentiments. Let each of us say to himself, “Time is short; 
I will therefore extend my views to eternity. Soon will this earth 
slide from beneath my feet. Oh, I will therefore place my whole 
dependence upon heaven. This life is embittered with many sor- 
rows; Shall I let sorrow succeed to sorrow, and not rather, by patient 
suffering and virtuous actions, make the afflictions of this life a 
source of happiness for immortality? So many years have I lived; 
they have passed away like the flowing stream; short is the time that 
remains; perhaps but a few days—at most a few short years, and 
these will glide away with equal rapidity. Then shall I be trans- 
ported beyond the narrow confines of this world—beyond the 
boundaries of space, never more to return. Riches, pleasures, pas- 
times, all farewell forever; for all that is of the earth must be left 
behind. This corporeal structure shall be dissolved—shall become a 
corpse, a carcass foul and loathsome; the food of worms. Still the 
whole of me shall not expire! My soul, the immortal part of my 
being; that particle of the Deity, enkindled by the breath of God, 
animated by His Spirit, created after His likeness, shall still subsist ; 
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shall survive the wreck of nature, and an expiring world. My soul 
shall break its bonds, and expatiate in congenial freedom, happy in 
immortality, if enriched with virtue; but miserable throughout eter- 
nity if debased by sin! This, therefore, is not my country; this is 
not my true home. I am but a stranger in a foreign land, while 
here on earth, journeying toward my true home; the land of my 
inheritance!” This, my brethren, is the wisdom of heaven; this is 
philosophy, compared with which all human science is mere 
ignorance and folly. In this spirit the Apostle St. Paul addressed 
the Corinthians, when he wrote to them, saying: “the time is short; 
it remaineth that they who use the world be as if they used it not; 
for the figure of this world passeth away” (I Cor. vii, 31). He ex- 
horts them not to look after temporal things, but after those which 
are eternal. “For we know,” says he, “that if our earthly house of 
this dwelling be dissolved, we have a building of God; a house not 
made with hands, eternal in heaven” (II Cor. v, 1). 

Should the traveler on his journey, amuse himself with construct- 
ing a magnificent apartment, to be, when finished, the abode of a 
single night, and suffer his accustomed dwelling to fall to ruin, he 
would be justly accounted insane. Yet the conduct of thousands is 
exactly similar. They erect superb mansions and gorgeous palaces, 
in which they reside only for the short day of their mortality; but 
their true and everlasting dwelling, the eternal tabernacles, their 
heavenly mansions, they wholly and entirely neglect. The frail 
structure of their body, the mere mortal frame, the prison of the 
soul, they decorate and embellish with vain solicitude, while the 
beautiful and valuable ornaments of virtue are disregarded. Their 
minds are busied about plans and projects, which a breath of 
wind will overthrow; which, perhaps, are expected to succeed at 
some future period, which they will never live to see; or they toil 
and labor to amass those perishable riches, which can never give real 
content, while they give up all true happiness, wealth, and honor for 
ever. “O ye sons of men, how long will ye be dull of heart? Why 
do ye love vanity, and seek after lying?” 

My brethren, be not deceived ; act not as if you had here a perma- 
nent dwelling; as if you were to remain here forever. Were this the 
case; if we had nothing to look for beyond the present life, and this 
state of existence were to endure forever, then would it be prudent 
and wise to toil and study, for our well being here below, to amass 
riches and seek enjoyment. But no; it is not so. Our time here is 
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short, and, as St. Paul notices, “While we are in the body we are 
absent from the Lord” (II Cor. v, 6), and we who are in this taber- 
nacle do groan, being burdened (4); desiring to be clothed upon 
with our habitation, that is from heaven (2) ; but we are confident,” 
continues the Apostle, “and have a good will to be absent, rather 
from the body, and to be present with the Lord” (v, 8). Nor be 
ye deceived, my brethren, with a maxim adopted by some, and 
studiously propagated, that a Christian is permitted to seek, on every 
occasion, all those pleasures and gratifications, which in themselves 
are not vicious, and whatever enjoyment is not expressly forbidden. 
This is not consistent with true wisdom, and the language of the 
Gospel; to draw this consequence from the shortness of life, is to 
forget that there is a life to come. The Christian must not found his 
svstem upon the principles either of irreligion or self-love; nor 
is it according to their maxims he must regulate his plan of 
morality. It is from the light of faith that he is to receive in- 
formation, and from these he learns that the Christian, who will 
“come after Christ, must take up his cross and follow his mas- 
ter; that he that will save his life here, by ease and indulgence, 
shall lose it hereafter” (Matt. xvi, 24), and that we must suffer and 
endure on earth, if we hope to triumph and reign with Jesus; for 
“gold and_ silver are tried in the fire, but acceptable men in the 
furnace of humiliation” (Eccles. ii, 5). From these he learns that 
this short life is given us that we may gain eternal happiness, and 
that it is by patience and resignation, and a constant resistance 
made to our passions, that we can alone expect to succeed; for 
“the kingdom of heaven suffereth violence, and the violent bear it 
away” (Matt. xi, I2). 

Let me beseech you then, dear brethren, in the words of St. Peter 
(I Ep. ii, 11), “as strangers and pilgrims, to refrain yourselves from 
carnal desires, which war against the Spirit”; to raise your thoughts, 
your affections, your endeavors from this transient world, with all 
its fleeting and insidious enjoyments, to heaven and its eternal 
joys; that in all the “sufferings of tribulation, you be not dis- 
tressed ; that when straightened, you be not destitute; if persecuted, 
you be not cast down, but that you bear about you in your bodies the 
mortification of Jesus, that the life of Jesus be also made manifest 
in your bodies” (II Cor. iv, 8 and seq.) ; remembering that “the 
present momentary and light of tribulation, worketh for us above 
measure exceedingly, an eternal weight of glory” (iv, 17) ; and that 
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“the sufferings of this time are not worthy to be compared with the 
glory to come, which shall be revealed in us” (Rom. viii, 18). Let 
each of us say with holy David, and with the same spirit, “ I am a 
stranger and a sojourner, as all my fathers were” (Ps. xxxviii, 13). 
And bear in mind those words of the illustrious St. Augustine: “he 
who does not grieve as a pilgrim upon earth will never rejoice as a 
citizen of heaven.” Exert yourselves, therefore, in breaking the 
bonds which hold you to the earth; in extricating yourselves from 
the soft fetters of sensual and carnal servitude. “Seek the things 
that are above, not the things that are upon the earth” (Colos. iii, 1). 

If conscience convict you of guilt or neglect, in anything that 
regards eternity, forthwith and without delay, correct what is amiss ; 
extirpate what is evil. If God and His Holy Spirit invite you to the 
practise of anything more perfect than you have hitherto attempted, 
resist not the call of heaven; “the Spirit breatheth where it will” 
(John iii, 8). Let not the suggestions of Satan, your mortal foe, 
nor the soft seducements of a deceitful world, nor the insidious 
blandishments of concupiscence dissuade you from embracing that 
which religion and virtue invite you to, and which your own reason 
enforces, as necessarily connected with your future security, and 
your present peace. Let your sighs and prayers ascend to heaven, 
and the God of heaven will assist you; be careful that the good 
things of this world corrupt you not, and labor with incessant assi- 
duity, that the sorrows and tribulations of this life, to which you may 
be destined by Providence, or the want of its reputed pleasures, 
which may be your lot, may be compensated by never-ending happi- 
ness, and the joys of heaven! 
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FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 


ON THE OPPOSITION OF THE WORLD TO THE 
MAXIMS OF THE GOSPEL 


BY THE REV. THOMAS WHITE 


“He will convict the world of sin, and of justice, and of judgment.”— 
John xvi, 8 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction. Christ denounces the spirit of the world. This 
spirit still opposed to Christ. No man can serve two masters. Examine 
what worldliness is. 

(a) In ways of acting—things the world tolerates and Christi- 
anity condemns. Methods of business. Extravagance. Excessive gain. 
Feminine vanity and lack of modesty. These things in people who have 
abjured in Baptism the pomps and vanities of the world. (b) In 
maxims—far from ideals of patriarchs, of early Christians. Ideals of 
comfort, ease, worldly honor. (c) In language—the frequency of irre- 
ligious or double-meaning discourse. 

II. Need of careful self-examination. The difficulty of being sure 
that the poison is really out. Give self wholly to God. 

III. Vanity of all things earthly. Solomon, David, St. Ambrose, 
St. Jerome. Conclusion. 


The Gospel of this, as well as of the last Sunday, is taken from 
the admirable discourse of our blessed Lord to His disciples, pre- 
viously to His passion. In many parts of it He takes occasion to 
condemn the world; that is, the generality of those living in this 
world, and enslaved to its maxims, its follies and vices: He 
reminds them that they have been chosen from the world and 
separated from it; that they are no longer of the world, 
and must expect to be hated and persecuted by it; “they 
have persecuted me, they will also persecute you” (xv, 20). 
But to console and fortify them, he informs them that when 
the Paraclete shall come, then shall they discover the guilt of 
those who refuse to acknowledge and receive their Redeemer, “he 
will convict the world of sin.” Then shall they clearly see the 
justice of their mediator and future judge, who at so dear a price 
has purchased their delivery from sin and Satan; and will not reject 
them who have not first rejected and despised Him; and then too 
shall they behold the nature and equity of the judgment to be 
passed upon sinners, who, having embraced the party of Satan, shall 
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participate in his punishment. “He will convict the world of justice, 
because I go to the Father . . . and of judgment, because the 
prince of this world is already judged.” My brethren, the world is 
still in combination with the prince of darkness against the children 
of God; and while the maxims of the world and the spirit of the 
world are in direct opposition to the maxims of the Gospel and the 
Spirit of God, we, if we desire to have any part with Christ, must 
renounce the world in spirit and affection ; and if we are constrained 
to live in the midst of it, we must “use it as though we used it not” 
(I Cor. vii, 31) ; for, “if any one loveth the world, the charity of the 
Father is not in him” (I John ii, 15). As it is acknowledged by all 
true believers, that the Christian is to be a disciple of Christ, and 
that none can be a disciple of Christ and a follower of the world, 
as “no one can serve two masters” (Matt. vi, 24), I shall endeavor 
to show you what it is to be a follower and partisan of the world; 
and this I consider the more necessary, because very few are dis- 
posed to imagine it possible that they should be of this world, 
knowing and acknowledging that they who are can have no share 
with Christ unto life everlasting. 

That we may discover whether we belong to this world, against 
which Our Lord has so frequently pronounced His anathema, we 
will consider it in three different points of view; in its manners, its 
maxims, and its discourse ; for to belong to this world, it is sufficient 
if we adopt its fashions and customs, embrace its notions, or speak 
its language. What do I understand by the ways and manners of 
the world? My brethren, I do not here mean those scandalous 


crimes and abominations, which even the world will not presume to 


justify ; but certain accredited practises, which, however general, are 
nevertheless inspired by concupiscence, and directly contrary to the 
spirit of the Gospel. For instance, nothing is more common than to 
see persons aiming at superiority over those of their own state of 
life; and by a never-ceasing vanity laboring to acquire notice, and 
obtain pre-eminence. This, my brethren, may be justly considered 
as one of the usages which the world upholds, but which the spirit 
of Christianity and pure religion censures and condemns, whenever 
it reprobates pride and recommends humility. How many practises 
are there, which, if the minister of God feel bound in duty and 
conscience to oppose, are not attempted to be defended on any other 
plea than the authority of custom. It is what every one else does, 
it is answered, and, therefore, it must be lawful. How many ways 
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and means are adopted to accumulate the mammon of this world, 
which impartial conscience can not look upon with approbation; 
how many exorbitant profits in the way of business; how many 
gains, which downright honesty would reject, as so many imposi- 
tions, but which are nevertheless practised, because the whole world 
does the same? How many refuse to submit to a just and reason- 
able economy, and spend with inconsiderate profusion for the 
support of ostentation, pride, and extravagance, money which is 
not their own, but which has long ago been earned, in the sweat of 
his brow, by the laboring mechanic, and is, therefore, due to him, 
whose distressed family is pining, perhaps, in want, that their unfeel- 
ing creditor may enjoy the pleasures of life—the luxuries of 
creation? How is this justified at the bar of conscience, and how is 
that discerning judge prevailed on to connive at what it can not 
sanction or approve? I am not single in what I do; on the contrary, 
every one does the same; nothing is more common in the world. 
The female, instigated by vanity, or a more diabolical motive, comes 
forth in attire which innocence would never bear to be exposed in, 
appears in public before the eyes and in the gaze of many, in form 
and preparation, which ought to force a blush from herself in secret ; 
in naked disarray, at the description of which she might affect con- 
fusion, while she is not ashamed to be the original from which the 
likeness is taken. Ah! she knows that modesty is cast off with the 
covering of modesty; she knows that this licentiousness of the age 
in which we live, is the occasion of numberless interior sins, and 
leads the way to the most shocking crimes ; she knows, too, the woe 
that has been denounced by Christ our Lord against those “by 
whom scandal cometh” (Matt. xviii, 7); and yet she sacrifices 
modesty and virtue—to what? To custom; to the fashion of the 
world; which is her only plea here on earth, and which by her com- 
pliance with it, will prove her condemnation hereafter. In every 
state we discover particular usages and customs which the spirit of 
the world has introduced in defiance of the Gospel; as if the duty 
of the Christian could be regulated by common consent and the 
commands of God abrogated by the vote of His creatures. “He 
said to all: if any one will come after me, let him take up his cross 
daily and follow me” (Luke ix, 23). Where then shall be found 
that state of life; where those privileged orders who may seek the 
gratification of their passions, the indulgence of their will, their 
ease, their rest, their enjoyment in all things? “Is Christ divided?” 
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exclaims St. Paul (I Cor. i, 13) ; and may not I ask is His law, is the 
obligation or His law divided? Mild and indulgent to some, austere 
and painful to others? Doth He make exceptions of Jew or Gentile, 
of slave or freeman? Has not the rich man renounced in his baptism 
the pomps and vanities of this world? Oh! if it be your purpose to 
shun all restraint, and to live without control according to the flesh, 
why did you embrace the faith and law of Christ? or if you are 
determined to live according to this world, come, and before the 
altar which witnessed your solemn engagements, retract your prom. 
ises, transfer your allegiance with your affections, from eternity to 
time, from heaven to earth. 

Where shall we now find those who like Noe live pure and holy, 
while “all flesh has corrupted its way?” Like Abraham, true to his 
God in the midst of idolatry? Like Moses, faithful amongst an 
ungrateful and perverse people? Alas! the time is long past when 
Christians, jealous of their religion and its fame, distinguished 
themselves in the world by their embracing poverty in preference to 
wealth, humility to ostentation, and retirement to dissipation and 
earthly pleasures. Yes, those times are past; the contagion of the 
world has infected the minds and manners of almost all mankind, 
and few can be found who, bearing the name of Christian, are not 
slaves to the world, its modes and customs. Whoever wishes to 
belong to Christ must adopt sentiments very different from those 
which the world has acknowledged for its own; many there are 
who pretend not to support all the maxims which the impious seem 
to have embraced, yet adhere to many which are sufficient to divorce 
them from a union with Christ and all hope of His future glory; 
they resign all pretension and, with the pretension, all the desire of 
earthly grandeur and magnificence. They do well; though perhaps 
the moral impossibility of ever realizing such wishes may prevent 
the formation of them; but without pretending to decide on the 
motive that influences them, while we see them, in renouncing the 
grandeurs of life, seeking with anxious solicitude all its comforts, 
when they seek in all things their own ease, must be punctually 
attended to, must have every thing, as to bed and to board, and to 
all the satisfactions of life, suitable to their own comfort and con- 
venience, when this is the case, it can not be too much lamented that 
they have taken up notions which are inconsistent with the doctrines 
of Jesus Christ, notions which seem to extend to nothing beyond this 
world, to have no reference whatever to a glorious immortality 
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which is gained by much conflict, by patient suffering and unremit- 
ting industry. The sentiments and maxims of the world are errone- 
ous, are vicious. To set ourselves off, to display our qualifications, 
whatever they may be, to seek the applause of our fellow-creatures, 
to resent an injury, and even to attempt the life of a friend, in re- 
venge of a supposed affront, at the hazard of our own, is deemed to 
be the duty and the mark of honor; while the doctrine of Jesus 
Christ is to bear with patience, to seek the honor and glory of God, 
the esteem of heaven, to suffer, to endure insult and persecution for 
the sake of our God, to consent to be abject and despised, to lay 
down our life here, that we gain life eternal. If we subscribe to 
these false notions of an irreligious world, we have no claim to the 
mercy of Him who died on the Cross for our sins. “He was offered, 
because it was his own will, and he opened not his mouth; he was 
led as a sheep to the slaughter, and was dumb as a lamb before his 
shearer” (Is. liii, 7). 

The language of the world corresponds with the sentiments which 
it espouses. Not to mention the profaneness, the slander, the calum- 
nies, which so often find place in conversation, is a virtue brought 
into disrepute, by the reflections which it too often has to suffer, by 
the half approving language in which vice is frequently mentioned, 
and the indiscreet encomiums bestowed on those who are guilty of 
it? The riches of this vain world are held up to admiration, its 
dignities and distinctions are extolled, the jeers of irreligion are 
admired, youth is seduced by the conversation and conduct of its 
superiors in age and authority, and the old are confirmed in their 
errors and vices by mutual encouragement. In vain is it pretended 
that conversation is more refined, and consequently less dangerous ; 
there may be more art and more hypocrisy, but it does not follow 
that there is more virtue and innocence than heretofore. The lan- 
guage may be more guarded, but the ingenuity which is displayed 
in disguising the improper sentiment under expressions of apparent 
propriety, and, on the other hand, the ready discernment which 
discovers the latent meaning, however disguised, which is dexterous 
in extracting a poison from the language of innocence, do not evince 
a greater purity of heart and sentiments. 

So extensive is the dominion of this world, so insinuating are its 
arts, so enchanting is its slavery, that it will be necessary for you, 
dear brethren, to survey the whole of your heart, to analyze (if I 
may be allowed the phrase) all its affections, before you can be 
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satisfied that you are unsubdued by its influence. It frequently 
happens that persons, owing to circumstances over which they had 
no command, have been compelled to resign external pomp and 
ostentation, to withdraw from the enjoyment of what are called 
fashionable pleasures, and being thus, unwilling and reluctant, forced 
into retirement, driven within the limits of economy and moderation, 
they persuade themselves they are entirely reformed, and really 
despise that world from which they are excluded; but let them con- 
sider well whether they are free from every wish for former follies, 
whether they do not look back with longing desire, and not of what 
they have renounced, but of what has been taken from them, 
whether they are not still as far from God as ever; for as soon as 
the love of the world is once extinct within them, their hearts 
will be attracted to God, will cling to Him; for the affections of the 
heart can never slumber, they will always have an object, and if that 
object be not the world it will be heaven, if it be not the creature 
it will be the Creator. Those are not free from the slavery of the 
world who have retired from its vanities either from necessity or 
temporary disgust; its pomps and vanities must be renounced in 
sincerity and in truth; and, in their place, God must be served and 
loved. Let us resolve, my friends, that we will not suffer ourselves 
to be held in shameful captivity, but breaking every bond, give our- 
selves wholly to Him, who can save us from every impending 
danger, and make us happy forever. 

There is nothing in life that can deserve the attention of the 
Christian, nothing that ought to dazzle his eyes while he beholds the 
glories of immortality to which he is called and invited; every 
earthly enjoyment is mingled with bitterness. “I was king over 
Jerusalem” (says Solomon, Eccles. i, 12), “I heaped together for 
myself silver and gold, and the wealth of kings and provinces; 
I made me singing men and singing women, and the delights of the 
sons of men; cups and vessels to pour out wine. And I surpassed 
in riches all that were before me in Jerusalem . . . and what- 
soever my eyes desired, I refused them not; and I withheld not my 
heart from enjoying every pleasure, and delighting in the things 
which I had prepared, and when I turned myself to all the works 
which my hands had wrought, and to the labors in which I had 
labored in vain, I saw in all things vanity and vexation of mind, and 
nothing was lasting under the sun” (v, 8 and seq., cap. ii). No, 
my brethren, “nothing is lasting under the sun”; riches and gran- 
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deur which glitter at a distance, yet give no comfort to the possessor ; 
noise and bustle, the attendants of ambition, better calculated to pro- 
duce confusion than to tranquilize the heart; vain ideas of bliss, 
which is only in the imagination of the beholder; vast expenses, but 
producing no content; artificial pleasures which give no delight, but 
are a fruitful source of subsequent repentance; such are the boasts 
of human pride and human glory. Envy not the smiles, the honors, 
the splendors of the worldly great ; the outside luster that surrounds 
them conceals from your view the anguish of a bleeding heart— 
and oh! how shortly shall the present blaze which now dazzles the 
eyes of the multitude, expire in endless darkness. “I have seen the 
wicked highly exalted,” said holy David, “and lifted up like the 
cedars of Libanus; and I passed by, and lo! he was not, and I sought 
him and his place was not found” (Ps. xxxvi, 35). Ah! how pitiful 
is the pride of man! how vain is all earthly consequence! To-day 
we behold the poor worm basking in the sunshine of prosperity, 
and to-morrow it is no more. Gone, gone forever! let us then 
aspire to something more deserving our ambition, and, as St. Am- 
brose says, learn even in the world to be above the world. “Discite 
in hoc mundo supra mundum esse.” “Love not the world, nor the 
things that are in the world; all that is in the world is the concu- 
piscence of the flesh, the concupiscence of the eyes, and the pride of 
life” (I John ii, 16). And these, my brethren, are our enemies; it 
is impossible, as St. Jerome remarks, that we can enjoy the present 
and the future, the delights of this life, and the happiness of 
the life to come; to be great on earth, and glorified in heaven. Oh, 
no! the kingdom of Jesus Christ is not of this world; greatly shall 
we impose on ourselves if we imagine that we are truly converted 
to God, if we indulge our sensuality, by seeking our own ease, 
comfort, and convenience in all things. This is to indulge our 
sloth, which becomes not servants, and we are servants of God, or 
ought to be, if we expect to be acknowledged by Him; and we must 
also be good and faithful servants if we expect to be rewarded by 
Him, and admitted into the joys of Our Lord. We must neither 
squander away the talents that He entrusts to our care by giving 
way to the solicitations of unruly passions; neither must we “bury 
the talent which he has put into our hand” by indolence and sloth. 
Not one of us but has duties to perform, and if any of you flatter 
yourselves that you are not called upon to watch over the conduct 
or forward the salvation of your neighbor ; at least you are to effect 
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your own. You are required to extirpate every inclination to evil, 
to subdue every vice which ignorance or neglect has made habitual ; 
you are required to live to God, and to converse with Him in fre- 
quent prayer; you are required to renounce the world and the 
things of the world, at least by taking off your affections from 
wordly things, in all which “there is only vanity and affliction of 
spirit.” Ever remember that “no one can serve two masters, for no 
one can serve both God and mammon; and what doth it profit a man 
if he gain the whole world, and lose his own soul?” (Matt. xvi, 26). 
“Be not conformed unto this world, but be ye reformed in newness 
of mind. . . . Thus shall you present your bodies a living 
sacrifice, holy, pleasing to God, your reasonable service”; and thus, 
dear brethren, you will save your souls. 





FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
ON THE NECESSITY OF PRAYER 
BY THE REV. THOMAS WHITE 


“If you ask the Father any thing in my name, he will give it to you.”— 
John xvi, 23. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction. The need of public prayer to avert the calami- 
ties of the world. 

I. The Rogation Days. Their origin in France in the fifth century. 
The mode of celebrating them. Abstinence, public processions, penance, 
and charity. 

II. Prayer in the name of Jesus—with confidence, perseverance. 
Public prayer in former days. Alms-deeds. 

III. General responsibility for national crimes. God’s power and 
justice not lessened in our day. Penalties also for our own personal 
SINS. 

Conclusion. The Ascension. We should tend toward heaven. 


To alleviate the sorrows of His disciples, while in this valley of 
tears, and to console them in the pain of separation from Him, 
Our Lord directs them to address His heavenly Father, and to 
present their petitions in His name, with a full assurance that their 
prayers shall be heard. Previously to our celebrating the ascen- 
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sion of our Redeemer, by which He was taken up from earth to 
heaven, our spiritual parent, the Church of Christ, with no less 
wisdom than tenderness, admonishes her children of this consoling 
promise of our blessed Saviour. With peculiar propriety is the 
present Gospel appointed to be read on this day, because we are 
in an especial manner called upon to address ourselves to the 
Almighty in humble supplication, that He will be pleased to avert 
from us those visible and terrestrial inflictions, which He has so 
often laid upon guilty nations, and which we can not but acknowl- 
edge to be eminently due to the increased flagitiousness, and 
unblushing depravity of the present times. Oh! it is the duty of all 
whose eyes are open to behold the barefaced scandals of the age, 
and whose hearts yet feel for the honor of Almighty God, so boldly 
outraged by His much loved creatures, to fall down before Him, 
to bewail the sins of the world, and to invoke His mercy. 

But to appease the divine anger, we must appear before Him, not 
merely in the garb and show of repentance, but with the sentiments 
of real penitents, with the fervent dispositions of sincere supplicants. 
That you, my brethren, may be induced to enter into the spirit of 
the Church, on these days of mortification and penance, that you 
may humble yourselves before Him, and offer Him your petitions, 
proceeding from hearts glowing with love for Him, and with 
zealous desire for His honor and glory, I shall offer you a short 
account of the institution of these days, and inform you of the 
principal means, by which you may comply with the end, for which 
they were instituted. 

The days of rogation are the Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday 
preceding the feast of Our Lord’s Ascension. The word rogation 
signifies asking; they are, therefore, days of petition, supplication 
and prayer. They were instituted to appease the divine vengeance, 
and to draw down the benediction of heaven. The origin of their 
institution is dated from the fifth century, about the middle of which 
a great part of southern Gaul had experienced the wrath of heaven, 
by the most desolating calamities. Frequent earthquakes had 
overthrown the firmest edifices, and fire had made extensive devas- 
tations; while issuing from the forests, their usual retreats, whole 
hordes of ravenous wild beasts, wolves, bears and wild deer, after 
laying waste the champaign country, made irruptions into populous 
cities, scoured the streets and market places, and even penetrating 
the houses of the citizens, devoured or destroyed whatever came in 
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their way. The city of Vienne in Dauphiné, suffered more than any 
other ; and every day exhibited fresh proofs of God’s anger against 
its devoted inhabitants. An alarming fire broke out in the city, and 
baffled the efforts of men; but, moved by the prayers of the holy 
bishop Mammertus, the power of God interfered and stopped its 
progress. 

The evident miracle strongly affected the minds of the people; 
and the virtuous prelate took this opportunity to make them sensible 
of the necessity of prayer, compunction and penance, in order to 
avert the indignation of heaven, so justly provoked by their sins; 
when on the eve of Our Lord’s resurrection, the year 469, while the 
people, with their bishop, were assembled in the cathedral to per- 
form the divine office, suddenly a second fire broke out in the town- 
hall and court of justice, a magnificent structure, placed on an emi- 
nence and commanding the whole city, which, on that account, 
appeared in imminent danger of being reduced to ashes. Seized 
with consternation, the people leave the holy place, each anxious to 
preserve his own property from impending danger ; the holy prelate 
remains alone before the altar! There in deep affliction at the un- 
appeased anger of the Lord, still bearing on his flock with undimin- 
ished pressure, he conjures the God of mercy to spare his people. 
Prostrate before the altar, he pours forth his prayers with many 
tears; and to appease the divine wrath, he engages by vow to 
establish in his diocese, rogations or prayers, accompanied with 
processions and fasts, to be annually observed, for three succes- 
sive days. 

Moved with the prayers and promises of His servant, the Lord 
remembers mercy, and in the same hour the conflagration ceases, 
when human hope and human exertion had sunk into despondence ; 
and in a manner, which his successor, St. Avitus, calls miraculous. 
The people return to the house of God, and hearing from the 
bishop of the vow he had made, they glorify the Lord with him, join 
in humble thanksgiving for the signal manifestation of the divine 
mercy, and the three days preceding the feast of the Ascension, 
are appointed as days of holy supplication, of mortification and 
penance. How acceptable this devout institution was to the Al- 
mighty, may be perceived from its effects. No more did earth- 
quakes spread desolation over the land; the fires no more committed 
their baneful depredations ; the earth displayed its wonted fecundity, 
and plenty revisited the afflicted territory. 
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Such is the origin of the rogations, as related by St. Sidonius 
Apollinaris, Bishop of Auvergne, and contemporary with St. Mam- 
mertus; by St. Avitus, his disciple and successor, and by St. 
Gregory of Tours, who lived in the following century. 

From Dauphiné the institution passed to the adjoining provinces ; 
many dioceses adopted the pious practise; till at length, Pope Leo 
the Third, who lived at the end of the eighth and in the beginning 
of the ninth century, established it as a law of general ecclesiastical 
discipline. For a considerable time these days were kept as festivals, 
on which it was forbidden to engage in any servile work; they were 
also fasting days. 

Where religion is publicly exercised without restraint, both priest 
and people, clergy and laity, march in solemn procession, singing 
the litanies and supplicating God to pardon their sins, to forego His 
anger, to withhold His judgment, and pour down His benedictions. 
It is, therefore, without a doubt, the intention of the Church to 
inspire us, at this time, with sentiments of penance, and to engage 
us to redouble our prayers on these days of supplication. Ever 
solicitous for the welfare of her children, she knows how much this 
penitential spirit is wanted to appease the wrath of God, to avert 
the evils which threaten, and those which already afflict us. She is 
well convinced that prayer, especially public prayer, joined with 
works of penance and charity to His representatives, the poor, can 
obtain all things of the Lord; that no time can be more favorable 
than that which precedes, as it were, the return of Jesus Christ to 
His Father, when her Divine Spouse will himself present her peti- 
tions at the throne of the Deity. 

That these days may avert the anger of God, omelet by our 
manifold transgressions, and may draw down upon us the mercies 
of heaven, the Church requires of us that we attend, with par- 
ticular fervor and assiduity on these days, to the duty of prayer; 
that we assist with devotion at the public service; and assume the 
sentiments and dispositions of sincere penitents. To animate us to 
fervor in our supplications, the reproach of our Saviour to His 
disciples is read to us; and that we may address ourselves to God in 
the name of Jesus, with confidence of obtaining our petitions, we are 
invited to call upon God with the strongest assurance that our 
requests will be attended to. “Hitherto you have not asked any- 
thing in my name; ask and you shall receive” (John xvi, 24). In 
the Gospei of to-morrow (Luke xi, 5), the same is forcibly incul- 
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cated, with an implied exhortation to perseverance, by the example 
of a man entreating his friend, in the dead of the night, to lend him 
bread to set before his guest who is come off a journey, and, by his 
importunity, succeeding in his request. By arguments drawn from 
the effects of human tenderness and affection, we are encouraged to 
confide in the divine bounty, compassion and love. Shall a father 
refuse the prayer of his child in necessity when he asks for bread, 
“will he give him a stone?”; if he solicits a fish, “will he for a fish 
give him a serpent? or if he shall ask an egg, will he reach him 
a scorpion?” (verse 11). If men, wicked as they are, can not be 
guilty of such hard-heartedness, shall the Father of all, who is 
infinitely loving and merciful, refuse to His children those things 
of which they are in need? “If you, being evil, know how to give 
good gifts to your children, how much more will your Father from 
heaven give the good Spirit to them that ask him” (verse 13). To 
incline to mercy this universal Parent, this Father of mercies, and 
God of all consolation, the litanies are sung in solemn procession, 
wherever the Church enjoys the freedom of public worship. In the 
first ages of Christianity, as soon as persecution had ceased, we 
find the priest and people performing processions with lighted 
tapers, while prayers were offered to God for the conversion of 
infidels, heretics and sinners; for the safety of nations; and for 
public tranquility and happiness. In the fourth century St. John 
Chrysostom, at Constantinople, Saint Ambrose and Saint Augus- 
tine, speak of the processions performed at Milan, to implore the 
divine mercy; and not very long after the conversion of our Saxon 
ancestors, we find our countryman, the venerable Bede, speaking 
of the processions of these rogation days, and mentioning the relics 
of saints that were borne with respectful veneration; and these he 
describes as practises sanctioned by the approbation and established 
usage of the whole Church. 

My brethren, though vou can not observe these practises of 
ancient piety, though it is not permitted us to make the air resound, 
and the hills re-echo the praises of God, as our forefathers once 
did; though it is is not allowed to us to bear the sacred standard 
of the Cross through towns and cities, to wave the banner of the 
Crucified with public solemnity, as our ancestors did on these oc- 
casions, still may our suppliant voices be raised to heaven, still 
may your souls be lifted up to God, and, as St. Paul says (Eph. 
v, 19), “speaking to yourselves in psalms and hymns, and spiritual 
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canticles ; singing and making melody in your hearts to the Lord.” 
To fervent prayer join the abstinence enjoined by the Church; 
not refraining from certain meats from superstitious dread, 
imagining, like the Pharisees, that “what goeth into the mouth 
defileth a man,” as of its own nature unclean (Matt. xvii), “for 
every creature of God is good” (I Tim. iv) ; nor avoiding certain 
kinds of nourishment, like the Marcionites, Manicheans, and others, 
as if they proceeded from an evil principle; but in a spirit of obedi- 
ence and penance, to mortify the lusts of the flesh, and to comply 
with the injunctions of the Church of God; because He has re- 
peatedly called upon His people “to turn to him by fasting, weeping 
and mourning” (Joel xi, 12) ; has declared “that prayer is good with 
fasting and alms” (Tob. xii, 8) ; has been moved to mercy by fasting, 
as in the case of the Ninevites; and because He hath commanded 
us to obey the Church, and hear her commands. (Matt xviii, 17.) 
“Redeem your sins with alms, and your iniquities with works of 
mercy to the poor” (Dan. iv, 24). Let alms-deeds accompany your 
prayer and fasting; many will be cast into exterior darkness, weep- 
ing and gnashing their teeth, for their neglect of this duty toward 
their necessitous brethren, and toward Jesus Christ himself in the 
persons of the poor. Beg of God that He will avert the heavy 
judgments which He has often inflicted upon guilty nations, even in 
this life; when the commission of crime has been so general, as to 
make it the guilt of all, by the concurrence, connivance and indiffer- 
ence of all. The diffusion of vice having become so extensive as to 
deluge the whole population of a country, then does the guilt be- 
come, by adoption, national; and God has punished whole nations, 
even in this world, by terrestrial, yet dreadful scourges, by famine, 
pestilence, earthquakes, fire, and sword, or by other indiscriminate 
calamities. 

Be not you indifferent, my brethren, as if you were not concerned 
in the evils which menace a guilty world. If you have not experi- 
enced the calamities which almost every other nation of Europe 
has felt; if the march of hostile battalions has not laid waste your 
plains, trampled down the fruits of your labor, and plundered your 
habitations ; if the carnage of battle has not crimsoned your fields 
with the blood of your kindred, mixed with that of invading ene- 
mies ; if your sons have not been given up to the fury, your daugh- 
ters to the brutal lust of foreign conquerors ; if you are still strangers 
to famine and pestilence, and are exempt from the horrors of 
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present warfare; yet remember that these scourges are in the hand 
of God, that the sins of the nation are immense, that God’s hatred 
for sin is the same as when these rogation days were first consigned 
to penance, and that His power is not abridged. Above all, remem- 
ber that the punishment reserved for sin, in the world to come, is 
still the same, and is only to be averted by penance and humiliation. 
Throughout the sacred writings we discover that whenever a sinful 
people sought to make the Lord propitious, and to appease His 
indignation, they had recourse to united supplications, and to exterior 
humiliations ; fasting with great austerity, and covering their bodies 
with sackcloth and ashes. Let modern infidels, and irreligious scof- 
fers, break out in derision of penitential severities, to palliate their 
own sensuality ; let not us, however we may have to lament our own 
deficiency and immortification, let not us join in the impious cry, 
but rather beg of God that He would make us see our frailty and sin- 
ful baseness, and seek in fasting and mortification support for the 
one, and atonement for the other. Let our faith in Jesus Christ, and 
His divine power and mercy, be strengthened; let our confidence 
in Him be increased, our love of Him inflamed; and let all our 
actions glow with the ardor of charity. We ought to recollect, at 
this holy time, that Jesus leaves the earth to return to that heaven 
from which He descended for the love of man. Of this He clearly 
informs His disciples, when He says to them: “I came forth from 
the father, and am come into the world; again I leave the world, 
and I go to the father” (John xvi, 28). We have celebrated His 
resurrection, let us prepare ourselves to celebrate, with becoming 
solemnity and devotion, the feast of His Ascension. Like the five 
hundred disciples, let us repair to the holy mountain, from whence 
He ascends to His throne of glory; let us remember His injunctions, 
and strictly “observe all things whatsoever he has commanded us” 
(Matt. xxviii, 20). Let us endeavor to pass these days in holiness, 
entreating our heavenly Lord, that ascending from the earth, He 
will with uplifted hands give us His benediction; that as the 
disciples “adoring went back into Jerusalem with great joy, and 
were always in the Temple praising and blessing God” (Luke xxiv, 
52), we may be filled with spiritual gladness and heavenly consola- 
tions; that our hearts may no longer be placed on anything here 
below; but may ever pant after heaven; that desiring to be dis- 
solved and to be with Jesus, we may bear with patience the days of 
our banishment, yet ever be ready to obey the divine call, and thus 
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rendering our bodies to the earth, from whence they came, we may 
return our souls to Him who gave them, and, united with Our Lord 
and Leader in His blessed kingdom, may enjoy the blissful glory of 
His presence, and in the company of His saints and angels forever 
sing praises to His name. 





FOR THE FEAST OF THE ASCENSION 
BY THE REV. THOMAS WHITE 


“And the Lord Jesus . . . was taken up into heaven, and sitteth at 
the right hand of God.”—Mark xvi, I9. 


SYNOPSIS.—Final proofs of Christ’s divinity. Disciples retain idea of 
worldly kingdom. But He returns to heaven. Self-elevated. Enters into 
His triumph. Said it was good for us that He should go. How? 

. (a) His ascension opened heaven to us. The holy men of old 
who entered with Him. (b) He has gone to prepare a place for us— 
for all, without distinction of class. (c) He stands as our mediator 
before God. (d) He has sent the Holy Spirit. Effects of this on the 
Apostles—on us. 

II. How to gain the fruits of the Ascension. By the exercise of 
faith—that Christ is in heaven at the right hand of God; of hope—that 
we may preach to eternal life with Him; of love—of Christ in His glory. 
Ignatius Martyr. 

III. Our lack of faith, desire, appreciation of the services and bless- 
ings of Christ. Compare eagerness and perseverance in pursuit of tem- 
poral goods. 

Exhortation and invocation. 


In this manner, my brethren, was terminated the important mis- 
sion of the Son of God, and thus, after a life of anguish, persecu- 
tion, pain and suffering, Jesus, victorious over the power of death 
and malice of hell, now ascends in triumph from this vale of tears 
to take possession of His heavenly kingdom, His throne of glory on 
the right hand of His eternal Father. That He might convince His 
followers of the reality of the character He had assumed, He fre- 
quently manifested Himself to them after His resurrection, con- 
versing with them and instructing them in His divine law: but 
to remove every suspicion of imposture, and to establish the faith 
of every succeeding age on the firmest basis, Jesus was pleased to 
give this last incontrovertible proof of His divine power, by ascend- 
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ing visibly before them. Having been witnesses to the most aston- 
ishing manifestations of His power, having beheld the blind re- 
stored to sight, the deaf to a perfect use of hearing, the dead raised 
to life, and Jesus Himself, after expiring under the most excruciat- 
ing torments, again gloriously revived by His own strength, His 
disciples could not but acknowledge Him for the Messias promised 
to their fathers, the long expected Saviour of the world, the Visi- 
tor and Redeemer of Israel: but with this conviction, they misin- 
terpret His designs; an affection to worldly magnificence and 
grandeur still possesses them: they expect to see Him assume the 
reins of empire, and as king of the earth receive the homage of 
obsequious nations. Though Our Lord had never failed to dis- 
countenance this idea of temporal power, which they had affixed 
to the Messias, yet were they unable wholly to suppress the flatter- 
ing hope of seeing their master confound the insults of His enemies 
by all the splendor of regal authority. Still they expected that he 
would free the Jewish nation from the weight of foreign dominion, 
and exalt it above the kingdoms of the earth: even when He was 
about to be taken from them, they say to Him, “Lord, wilt thou 
at this time restore again the kingdom of Israel?” (Acts i, 6). But 
Our Redeemer while He checks the vanity of their inquiries and 
wishes, by telling them that it was not for them to know the mo- 
ments which the Father hath put in His own power (v. 7), yet indi- 
rectly answers the question they put to Him, by informing them that 
by the descent of the Holy Ghost, they should be enabled to bear 
evidence to His doctrine and mysteries, and be themselves the 
founders of a kingdom, far different from that which they looked 
for, by planting His Church, beginning at Jerusalem, and from 
thence extending it to all the nations of the earth. When He had 
thus instructed them in the part they were to act after His ascen- 
sion “while they were looking on him, he was raised up, and a cloud 
received him out of their sight” (Acts i, 19). They followed 
Him with their eyes as He arose, and beheld with astonishment 
this last proof of His divine omnipotence. As He had risen from 
death by His own strength, so by His own power was He lifted up 
at His ascension. Not transported to a distance by the ministry 
of an angel, as were Habacuc and Philip, nor carried up in a 
chariot of fire as was Elias; but being Himself the author of life 
and motion, He rose self-elevated, and though multitudes of angels 
were present, they attended not to lend their aid, but to express their 
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joy, to tender their homage, and grace His triumph. Such, my 
brethren, was the departure of Jesus from the earth, far exceeding 
the boasted splendor of pagan triumph, not founded on the misery 
of a captive nation, nor the bloody spoils of a prostrate enemy, 
but on the general happiness of mankind, the ransom of the captive 
and the defeat of death. Though He was no longer visibly pres- 
ent to His disciples, yet the assurance of His continued protection 
and love, the conviction which His words had afforded them, that 
it was expedient for Him to go, the promise of sending down the 
Holy Ghost the Comforter, joined to the other advantages they 
expected from their Master when in heaven, soothed the sorrows of 
separation, and made them, as St. Luke relates (xxiv, 52), “return 
to Jerusalem with joy.” But the advantages they looked for were 
not to be confined to themselves alone; no; Jesus the Redeemer of 
all mankind ascended to His throne of glory for the benefit of al! 
mankind: it was expedient for you that He should go (John xvi, 7). 
If so, my brethren, if the advantages to be derived from the ascen- 
sion of Jesus exceed those of His visible presence, they must cer- 
tainly be of the last importance; and if important and valuable, as 
they are, they were designed for all, every Christian must find 
himself interested in the attainment of them. I design, therefore, 
to consider (1) the principal blessings resulting from Christ’s ascen- 
sion; but as these can not be received without certain dispositions, 
it will be necessary, in the second place, to examine what preparation 
is requisite in order to experience their happy effects. 

I. The only consolation to the Christian in his pilgrimage be- 
low, is the hope of passing from the prison of mortality, to the 
regions oi life eternal, cheered and illumined by the sun of justice, 
his Creator and God. It is this invigorating hope which alleviates 
the weight of banishment, and charms away the toil of our tedious 
journey. But this well grounded expectation of future happiness 
and glory was procured for us by the ascension of Our Lord. By 
His ascension, Jesus opened to man an entrance into heaven, before 
shut against all mankind: those illustrious personages of the old 
law, whose eminent virtues are the deserving subject of our admi- 
ration, could not be received into everlasting glory, till Christ had 
unlocked the gates of heaven, and prepared admission for them. 
The ancient patriarchs, the prophets and priests, whose lives had 
been the most exemplary and edifying, even the precursor of the 
Messias, sent by God to point out to the darkened world, the light 
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which shone unobserved in the midst of His people, had not before 
this time access to the heavenly Jerusalem. Detained at a distance 
from those blessed mansions, denied the sight of their God whose 
presence they so ardently longed to enjoy—the ascension of Jesus 
opened to them that day of happiness which shall know no evening, 
but preserve its full meridian splendor through the boundless circle 
of eternity. To their abode of exile He descended after His death, 
to announce to these holy captives their approaching deliverance, 
and “ascending on high led captivity captive” (Eph. iv, 8). 

He bore with Him these illustrious troops of the just, sounding 
forth His praises, and thanking their deliverer. “He ascended above 
all the heavens that he might fill all things” (Eph. iv, 10). But it 
was not for them alone that heaven was opened, but for all who 
should die in the grace of God. Christ is received as conqueror, and 
His victory being over our enemies, His triumph is also ours. No 
longer to the just is deferred the reward of perseverance, no longer 
are they detained in anxious expectation of a deliverer to come: 
but, if pure from guilt, their passage to the realms of bliss and 
glory, is unretarded, and the same instant which puts an end to their 
earthiy existence, places them in possession of life eternal. 

This eternal weight of glory and happiness Christ merited for all; 
he ascended for each individual, and what He said to His disciples 
He said to every one of us: “I go to prepare a place for you” (John 
xiv, 2). For you, my brethren, whatever be your condition or 
state of life; whether distinguished by pre-eminence of rank, or con- 
cealed in the lowly situation of unnoticed poverty; whether on the 
point of terminating the career of life, or in all the bloom of youth- 
ful vigor, just entering upon the flattering journey; for you has 
Jesus prepared a place in the kingdom of His Father. Before Him 
no regard is paid to human distinctions ; guiltless poverty is not dis- 
graceful in his sight, nor can rank or title protect vice from His 
vengeance. He beholds with equal approbation the respective 
virtues of the rich and the poor; the liberality and compassionate 
feeling of the great, and the submission, industry and resignation 
exercised in dependence. The simple, unconnected petition of the 
young and unlettered is no less acceptable to Him, than the more 
regular supplication of the learned and experienced. For all who 
are His disciples is He gone to prepare a place; for all who love 
Him, and fulfil His precepts; even for sinners who have contemned 
His law, and violated His commands, if, departing from the ways 
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of sin, they will return to the embraces of a fond parent, whose 
mercies invite them, and whose arms are stretched out to receive 
them. 

Again, Christians, amidst all the temptations to sin, which invest 
weak human nature, and under every calamity to which life is sub- 
ject, how consoling the reflection, that Jesus is ascended to appear 
in our cause before God; to be our advocate and mediator. Nor is 
it with Him as with the priests of the old law; it is not into a temple 
raised by the hands of men, that Christ is entered, “but into heaven 
itself, that he may appear now in the presence of God for us” (Heb. 
ix, 24). “He continueth for ever; hath an everlasting priesthood, 
whereby he is able to save for ever them who come to God by him, 
always living to make intercession for us” (Heb. vii, 24, 25). Be- 
hold here a rich source of comfort! In ascending to heaven, Our 
Lord has not abandoned us; he has not left us orphans, destitute of 
patronage and protection, but Himself pleads our cause before the 
Father; to Him He shows the prints of His wounds, the lasting 
monuments of what He suffered; the irresistible arguments of mercy 
to appease His anger, and obtain for us grace and forgiveness. “He 
is at the right hand of God, and also maketh intercession for us” 
(Rom. viii, 34). “Sin not,” says the beloved disciple, “but if any 
man sin, we have an advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the 
just” (I John, ii, 1). Let not then the sinner despond, though 
his faults be great, and his own merits nothing; let him still remem- 
ber that he has an advocate with the Father; there let him apply 
for succor, throw himself at His feet, and implore His assistance, 
who is by excellence and pre-eminence the Just; whose merits are 
infinite. 

He has ascended, He is no longer present to our view, but, that 
we might still be protected against the dangers which incessantly 
threaten us from the false forms of earthly objects, and from our 
own corrupt nature, He has sent down His Holy Spirit to fill our 
hearts, to enlighten our understandings, and raise our affections 
from things below, by giving us a relish for spiritual enjoyments and 
delights. This, too, is a happy effect of His ascension. “If I go 
not,” says he, “the Paraclete will not come to you; but if I go, 
I will send him to you” (John xvi, 7). Reflect on the greatness 
of this promised favor, view the promise verified in regard to the 
Apostles, and contemplate its astonishing effects. Before, timid and 
spiritless, fearful of every shadow of danger, and almost ashamed 
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of their leader, no sooner had the Holy Ghost descended upon them, 
than issuing from their retreat in Jerusalem, where they had re- 
mained concealed during the ten days which followed Our Lord’s 
ascension, they testified without dismay the divinity of their cruci- 
fied Master. From this period they contemned the dangers which 
threatened them from the malice of a jealous exasperated people: 
they slighted persecution, and despised even death, which seemed 
to menace them continually. But these advantages were not con- 
fined to the favored few, who then experienced their happy influence. 
No: they are merited and procured for us also. Each day does 
Christ send down the same Holy Spirit on His Church, and plenti- 
fully bestows His gifts upon those faithful servants who are pre- 
pared to receive them. “Ascending onhigh . . . he gave gifts 
to men” (Eph. iv, 8). These He continues to distribute with a 
liberal hand, confirming the weak, comforting the afflicted, ani- 
mating the dejected, rousing the lukewarm, and urging the sinner 
to repentance. It is these advantages which serve to compensate 
the absence of Jesus, and make His ascension more salutary and 
beneficial to us, than would have been His visible presence. Let 
not, then, His friends and favorites, if they at any time experience 
the absence of His sensible consolations, be comfortless and de- 
sponding ; what He does is not done without design, but with a view 
to their interest. Let them endeavor, like the disciples, to turn it to 
their advantage; let them study to apply the fruits of His ascension 
to their souls, and to profit by them. 

II. But how are these valuable blessings to be acquired? for 
though they were merited for all, and are open to all, still, unless we 
prepare ourselves for them by suitable dispositions, we reject and 
despise them. The most assured means of making Our Lord’s ascen- 
sion serviceable to us, is by the exercise of faith, hope, charity and 
religion. That your faith may be lively and efficacious, it must be 
elevated to a firm belief, that the same Jesus, who visibly conversed 
with His Apostles after His resurrection, is truly ascended into 
heaven, not by any foreign external aid, but by His own power, 
which, as Man-God, He is possessed of: that He is there seated at 
the right hand of His Father, and as man is raised above all the 
choirs of angels and blessed spirits, above all that is not God: that 
to Him is given all power in heaven and on earth, that to Him we 
ought to have recourse in every necessity, as to the source from 
whence are derived all the blessings of grace and glory. 
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Where this lively faith prevails, there divine hope will speedily 
diffuse animation through the soul. Yes, my friends, if you firmly 
believe Jesus to be in heaven, your desires and affections will be 
transported thither, your treasure being there, your hearts will be 
there also. A true and solid faith in this mystery will persuade you 
that as Christ Jesus, who is your head, has fixed His eternal resi- 
dence in heaven, your thoughts, wishes, and endeavors, should tend 
to a union with him: faith will assure you that your divine Leader 
has there prepared a place for you, but that following His example, 
you must labor to deserve it. With what ardor ought you to sigh 
after the happiness which awaits you, and what strength and cour- 
age ought hope to inspire. Oh! look up to that glorious kingdom, 
where Jesus, at the right hand of His Father, sits enthroned in 
power and majesty: for you He prepares a crown of victory, a 
throne of splendor, in those realms of glory. The reward of justice 
is reserved for you, if you will tread in the footsteps of your 
heavenly Master, and entertain for Him, through life, a sincere and 
invariable love. 

In effect, it is principally by an ardent love of God, an inflamed 
charity, that the Christian must render himself worthy of the prom- 
ises of Jesus. And what can be more deserving of our affections! 
Were we permitted to have some knowledge of the splendor which 
encompasses Him in His state of glory, of His immeasurable beauty 
and infinite perfections, what a holy love would glow within us, 
how ardently should we wish to liberate ourselves from the confine- 
ment of our bodies, that we might soar up to a closer union with 
Him! What should we not be willing to do or suffer, to hasten the 
enjoyment of fruition! It was this ardor of love which inflamed 
the breasts of saints, and made them wish for their dissolution, to 
enjoy their God, the sole object of their affections. Look into 
the breast of the blessed martyr Ignatius, behold the fire which 
consumed it. Such was His impatience to possess his Lord, that 
when condemned to be devoured by the wild beasts for professing 
the Christian name, he feared they might forget their fury, and 
spare his life, to be lengthened but at a distance from the dear 
object of his holy love. He entreats the Christians of Rome, to 
whom he writes, not to endeavor by their prayers to deprive him 
of the happiness of suffering for his Saviour. “You have not 
hitherto been guilty of envy,” says the saint, “be not so now ‘ 
only beg for me of God a fortitude interior as well as exterior, that 
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not only my professions may be those of a Christian, but that my 
will may remain invincible . . . Love me not to my prejudice 
I conjure you. Suffer me to become the food of beasts, that I 
may come to the possession of my God. I am the wheat of God, 
let me be ground by the teeth of the wild beasts, that I may become 
the pure bread of Jesus Christ. Rather provoke them to devour 
me, that they may be the tomb of my body. . . . Let me suffer 
the torments of fire, or the pains of the Cross; let me be exposed to 
whole armies of savage beasts, let me undergo the dislocation of 
every joint, the separation of every limb, the annihilation of my 
body, and the worse torments which the malice of hell can invent. 
provided I may at length enjoy Jesus Christ. Though still alive, 
yet while I write I am in love with death, my love is nailed to the 
Cross.” 

Where is such a charity as this to be found among us? How 
cold and unfeeling are our hearts! How insensible to the powerful 
motives which conspire to excite in us the most lively emotions 
of tenderness and gratitude! Can our faith in Jesus be strong 
and active? Can our hope in Him be firm and steadfast? Were 
they so, our hearts too would glow with all the ardors of inflamed 
affection; we should assiduously practise those internal acts which 
religion inspires; we should dedicate ourselves to Jesus with all 
the fervor of devotion; we should venerate with profound respect 
His humanity, raised to its state of glory; we should pay Him 
every homage and submission; we should adore Him in concert 
with the heavenly court, and bend in earnest supplication to Him. 

But, alas, all the blessings which He has procured for us are 
either neglected through indifference, or rejected with contempt. 
We are insensible to the protection He offers us as our advocate and 
mediator; we value not the consolations of His Holy Spirit; the 
joys of heaven which He has laid open to us, affect us not; the 
glory which He has purchased for us, awakens not our ambition. 
We profess indeed to thirst after those rich streams of life eternal, 
which flow from the throne of God, yet, with these professions, 
grasp at the inferior enjoyment of earthly gratifications. For the 
accomplishment of His temporal views, man defies danger, and 
struggles against difficulties with all the ardor of heroic enterprise, 
and all the inflexibility of desperate perseverance: yet unconcerned, 
languid, despondent, beholds the happy occasions pass by him 
never to return, which, had he availed himself cf them, might 
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have secured to him the possession of endless happiness. To ac- 
quire the sordid dust of this world, he gives up present con- 
venience, exposes health and life to all the severity of weather, 
and all the dangers of unequal climates; he hears the tempest howl 
above his head, the billows beat against his vessel, death stands 
before him in all its terrors; still firm and collected, the object 
he is in quest of calms his fears, and the hope of subsequent pos- 
session stifles the apprehension of present danger. All this, Chris- 
tians, to gain what our own oversight, the malice of others, or the 
instability of human affairs, may deprive us of or destroy, and 
what a few revolving years will infallibly snatch away; yet to pur- 
chase the transcendent goods of the life to come, which neither 
accident, nor fraud, nor malice, nor time itself can rob us of, we 
shrink from difficulties the most slight and trifling. No sooner 
have we entered upon a projected reformation, if perchance we pro- 
ceed so far, but the smallest opposition intimidates us, the slightest 
contradiction thwarts us, and the least violence offered to self-love 
or corrupt inclination, throws us into dejection and despondence. 
Even the contemptible raillery of one who wants, perhaps, but a 
proof of our resolution to turn the sneer of ridicule into admiration, 
or, it may be, into imitation of our conduct, gets the better of our 
weakness, and robs us of those blessings which perseverance would 
undoubtedly procure us. 

Henceforth, however, my friends, convinced of the value of those 
advantages which Christ has merited for all by His ascension, let 
nothing prevail upon you to debar yourselves from their enjoy- 
ment. Labor to acquire the disposition suitable for receiving those 
benefits; prostrate before your Saviour, entreat Him to stretch 
forth His hands toward you, as He did toward His disciples, when 
He ascended into heaven, and beg of Him to bestow His blessing 
on you, as He did on them. Beg of Him to disengage your hearts 
from the love of the world, from sensuality, intemperance, covetous- 
ness, injustice, oppression, uncharitableness and revenge. Implore 
the grace of a new spirit, which may make you labor, through life, 
in subduing that corruption which is inherent in your nature, which 
has held you down to the earth, and made you covet what you 
ought to have despised. Yes, “O blessed Jesus, give us thy Spirit, 
which may draw us from the earth, where we have so long lain 
groveling; correct in us every evil inclination, and destroy in us 
whatever is displeasing to thee. Send down the Holy Ghost to be 
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our comforter and director: thou knowest all our weakness and ail 
our necessities; let thy grace be proportionate to them, that we 
may no longer lie buried under the earth, but begin henceforward 
to ascend toward thee, and ever continue to ascend, till we are 
received by thee into the kingdom of thy peace and glory.” 





SUNDAY WITHIN THE OCTAVE OF THE ASCENSION 
OF FERVOR IN THE DIVINE SERVICE 
BY THE REV. THOMAS WHITE 


“These things have I told you, that when the hour shall come, you may 
remember that I told you of them.”—John xvi, 4. 


SYNOPSIS.—Christianity is a truth to believe; a law to follow; a testimony 
to offer even in spite of persecution. 

I. The method of preaching it. The immediate spread of the new 
religion. Its service in civilizing the pagan races. The need that we 
should carry on this work. Our best means of doing so by the sanctity 
of our lives. The scandal that bad Catholics give. 

II. Persecution foretold. But it has not shaken the rock of the 
Church. Heresies too have been crushed. 

III. Similar difficulties may arise in our lives. Bear with petty 
persecutions and untrue accusations, and live them down. 

Exhortation to obedience and long-suffering. 


Before our divine Redeemer withdrew Himself from the earth, 
and ascended to His Father, and even before His passion, He fore- 
warned His disciples of what they were to undergo in the preach- 
ing of His name, as well as of the support they were to expect from 
above. The doctrines they were to announce to the world, were 
not such as their ingenuity might devise, or their discretion judge to 
be convenient to the times and circumstances in which they might 
find themselves placed; not accommodated to the character and 
genius of particular people, not confined to a particular race, nor 
varying with the variations of climate: but they were to preach the 
religion of Christ, uniform in its doctrine, universal, as embracing 
every truth, while remaining pure from the smallest commix- 
ture of error; universal also, as being received by all the faithful, 
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of every place and every period, till the end of the world; holy, by 
conducting its followers through holiness, to happiness ; and secured, 
by its divine Founder, against all error, an inheritance transmitted 
by the Apostles, through their descendants, till Jesus should come 
again to judge the nations of the earth. “When the Spirit of Truth 
is come, he will teach you all truth” (John xvi, 13). But it is not 
sufficient that we believe what our Saviour has taught; our lives 
must bear testimony to the purity of His law, by the purity of our 
manners. Whoever professes himself a disciple of Christ Jesus, 
must give testimony of Him by a life of exemplary virtue; that 
he may prove himself animated by the Spirit of God. “The 
Spirit of Truth,” says our Lord, “who proceedeth from the Father, 
he shall give testimony of me; and you also shall give testimony 
of me” (John xv, 27). And St. Peter says, in the epistle of this 
day (1 Pet. iv, 10), “let every one, as he hath received grace, so 
minister the same to another, like good stewards of the manifold 
grace of God.” But if we are called to bear testimony to the truth 
of our faith, we are frequently called to trials on account of our 
faith, and for the sake of Jesus. Behold He has foretold it to you! 
“They will cast you out of their synagogues, and whoever killeth 
you, will think he doeth God a service” (John xvi, 2). Let us, my 
brethren, animate ourselves to fervor in the service of God, by the 
consideration of our being called to give testimony of Him to the 
world; and let us arm ourselves against every assault of our ene- 
mies, by calling to mind that our trials have been foretold by our 
divine Founder, that we might not be shaken when the hour 
cometh, but might remember that He had foretold us of them, and 
be comforted. 

First. When our Lord and Master chose His Apostles among 
the illiterate and abject of mankind, and appointed them the heralds 
of His word, it was to demonstrate to the world, that the success 
which attended their preaching, was not attributable to their ability 
or influence, but to His divine power alone, who “chooses the weak 
things of this world, to confound the strong, that no flesh may glory 
in his sight” (I Cor. i, 27). To them He issued His command 
that they should “go forth and teach all nations” (Matt. xxviii, 19), 
and soon did His powerful word penetrate into the remotest corners 
of the globe: the gospel of Jesus was preached, and the banner 
of the crucified was displayed in triumph, where the boasted litera- 
ture of Greece had never obtained access, and the eagles of Rome 
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had never been exhibited. The celebrated Tertullian, in his Apology 
addressed to the Emperor and Senate, says to them: “We are yet in 
our infancy, and we have, notwithstanding, obtained a footing 
everywhere. We fill your cities, your armies, your fortresses, and 
your islands; only your temples do we leave to you.” Long before 
this, the two great Apostles, St. Peter and St. Paul, testify that 
places the most remote from each other, and from Jerusalem, where 
the Apostles received the promise of the Father, the power of the 
Holy Ghost coming upon them, enabling them to be witnesses unto 
their Master, even to the uttermost part of the earth, that countries, 
deemed inaccessible, had received the faith, which till that time had 
scarcely felt the influence of reason. St. Peter addresses one of his 
Epistles to the faithful of Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia Minor, 
and Bithynia; and St. Paul, in his Epistle to the Romans, written 
about four and twenty years after the death of Jesus Christ, tells 
them that their “faith is spoken of through the whole world” (i, 8), 
and that he himself had carried the light of the gospel as far as 
Illyricum (xv, 19), and was then preparing to pass into Spain 
(v, 24). 

Together with the Christian religion, the nations received a 
Christian spirit: barbarians became civilized and meek; their fero- 
cious manners, in consequence of which they pursued an injury 
with implicable resentment, were softened to forbearance and 
patient suffering; their altars no longer reeked with human gore; 
their habitations were no longer disgraced with shameful lust and 
brutal intemperance, but meekness, humility, purity, temperance, 
and every virtue adorned their lives; and when called upon by God 
to give testimony of Him and His law, they surrendered property, 
liberty and life itself rather than renounce their faith, and the hope 
of future glory. You, too, my beloved brethren, are required to bear 
testimony of your God and your religion, if not by professing 
your faith at the risk of your lives, at least by your virtuous and 
edifying deportment: and this pledge of your sincerity is more im- 
periously demanded of you, as it may be given with less danger 
of terrestrial disadvantage and worldly detriment. Fear not to 
profess that which ought to be your greatest honor and joy, that you 
are members of the holy Catholic Church, that you are heirs of 
Jesus Christ, the lineal descendants of the Apostles, and profess the 
same faith which they taught, and obey the same authority which 
Christ established in them. But let your conduct be such as to do 
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credit to your profession; let your lives breathe a spirit of piety and 
unaffected devotion; let your conduct and behavior out of this 
sacred temple correspond with what is here taught, and what you 
pledge yourselves to practise when within these walls; let your re- 
serve and modesty prove that the fear and love of God are the 
predominant affections of your hearts, the ruling principles of 
vour lives; let your example in every place, and on every occasion 
diffuse an odor of edification, “that he who is on the contrary part 
may be afraid, having no evil to say of us” (Tit. ii, 8) ; that those 
who dissent from your religion, may in vain seek for arguments 
against the sanctity of its tenets in the immorality of your lives, and 
be ever compelled to misrepresent your conduct as well as your 
creed, in order to discredit your religious belief. Alas! my friends, 
if they see you infected with the prevailing vices of the world, if 
they see you participating in amusements, which, of their own 
nature tend to stifle every sentiment of piety ; indulging in pleasures, 
either vicious in themselves, or directly leading to vice; if they 
observe in you the same readiness to join in loose discourse, or 
wanton familiarities, in dissecting the character of your neighbor, 
or endeavoring to make him disliked; if they see you panting after 
the vanities and follies of the earth, or grasping with sordid avidity 
the little which your heavenly Father has given you; will they 
be induced, I will not say to embrace your faith, but even to think 
favorably of it? Or is this to “let your light shine before men, that 
they may see your good works, and glorify your Father who is 
in heaven?” (Matt. v, 16). If such be your conduct, will not the 
world think and speak to the prejudice of your religion! They will 
indeed calumniate it, “but wo to that man by whom the scandal 
cometh” (Matt. xviii, 7). They will unjustly charge your religion 
with your faults; but tell me, my friends, since the crimes which 
you commit are so strongly reprobated by your religion, do you not 
in a certain degree renounce your religion by committing them? 
if you are accessory to the sins of others you know that you be- 
come partakers in their guilt. And here let me admonish my female 
friends, lest by indulging in the prevailing modes of dress they 
excite the unchaste thought, the loose desire in the other sex, occa- 
sion sin in others, and thus sin themselves. O if you are guilty 
of thus seducing your fellow creatures, your brethren in Jesus 
Christ, if you go about in appearance like lambs, while you are 
preparing victims for him who “goeth about like a lion seeking 
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whom he may devour” (I Pet. v, 8), you side with the enemy of 
God and man, and devote yourselves to his service. But your in- 
tentions, you say are innocent, you mean no harm, you think no 
evil: but believe me, dear children, when I assure you, that if obse- 
quious to the edicts of sinful fashion, your attire adopts the indeli- 
cacy of the times, though I admit your conduct may at first be in- 
fluenced only by the more venial motive of vanity, yet a greater 
guilt is approaching, while you open your breasts to the fire of 
impure love by enkindling it in those of others. As soon might 
you carry in your bosoms the burning coal without receiving injury, 
as bear about you the incentives to lust in others, without receiving 
harm yourselves. You are called to bear testimony of God, and 
you wear the livery of Satan: you are not the disciples of Jesus, 
He disclaims you, for you have renounced Him. But, O let all your 
actions, your whole deportment and carriage be stamped with the 
impression of your divine Master; let your conversation be at all 
times free from whatever can give offense: let not a single word of 
profaneness come from your tongues; let not the slightest expression 
or insinuation of immodest tendency be heard from your lips: you 
may meet with difficulties occasionally, but be choice in the selection 
of your friends and associates, and difficulties will not be very fre- 
quent in their occurrence; and at a distance from the enemies of 
virtue, you will not be exposed to their malice or ridicule. But 
whatever trials you may be exposed to in the cause of virtue and 
religion, you may derive fortitude and consolation from the reflec- 
tion that your Chief has foretold, that you must suffer with 
Him if you expect to reign with Him; and this He has foretold to 
you, that in the hour of trial you might not be intimidated or de- 
pressed. “These things have I told you, that when the hour shall 
come, you may remember that I told you of them” (John xvi, 4). 
Secondly, let us ever bear in mind, my beloved brethren, that the 
Founder of our religion was exposed to the malice of His enemies, 
that He was persecuted and put to death; the Church which He 
established has ever been the butt of calumny, persecution and envy, 
and His followers have always been the objects of hostility and 
opposition from a profane and irreligious world: “they will put you 
out of their synagogue; yea, the hour cometh, that whosoever killeth 
you, will think that he doeth a service to God” (Jb. 2). The world 
is a stranger to God, to the mission of Jesus Christ, to His gospel 
and the spirit of His gospel; an enemy to the mission of His Apostles 
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and their successors; and therefore the world is an enemy to the 
religion of Jesus. “These things will they do, because they have 
not known my Father or me” (Jb. 3). But are the wicked excu- 
sable in this their ignorance of Jesus Christ and His eternal Father? 
No, my brethren, to their eyes are exposed the unequivocal marks 
which demonstrate the divine origin of the Church of Christ, and 
the divinity of its Founder; but they shut their hearts against in- 
ducements which ought to prevail upon every thinking person; they 
close their eyes against a light which pours in upon them with 
purest effulgence, and they fence in their minds and understandings 
against arguments which must operate upon the candid and un- 
prejudiced mind. “The light is come into the world, and men loved 
darkness rather than the light, for their works were evil” (John 
iii, 19). “If I had not come and spoken to them,” said Our Lord to 
the Jews, “they would not have sin. . . . If I had not done 
among them the works that no other hath done, they would not have 
sin; but now they have no excuse for their sin; they have seen and 
hated both me and my Father” (John xv, 22). Unhappy Jews! and 
O unhappy sinners! In vain do you set yourselves against the Lord 
and against His anointed; in vain do you direct your efforts against 
the rock which shall stand firm till the end of time, amidst the as- 
saults of all its enemies: “the gates of hell shall not prevail against 
it” (Matt. xvi, 18). The Holy Ghost descended on the Apostles in 
Jerusalem for the Feast of Pentecost, and diffused His gifts on alt 
who received the baptism of Jesus. The same Creator Spirit, which 
then gave testimony to the words, and fulfilled the promise of 
Christ Jesus by coming down on the Apostles, and taking charge 
of Christ’s establishment, still continues to fulfil the promises of 
Christ by His perpetual presence with the spouse of Christ, teach- 
ing, animating, and directing her; preserving her from her foes, 
and the spirit of error: ‘When he, the Spirit of truth is come, he 
will teach you all truth” (John xvi, 13) ; and “behold I am with you 
all days, even to the consummation of the world” (Matt. wit.). 
Notwithstanding the calumnies of sinners, the Church still retains 
her pristine glory and majesty, which the Holy Ghost conferred 
upon her in the beginning: notwithstanding the undutiful and afflict- 
ing conduct of many of her professed children, still is the Church of 
Christ pure in her doctrine, and unerring in her belief. Still secure 
in the promises of her divine Founder and the protection of His 
Holy Spirit, she teaches all truth, and proscribes error; expels from 
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her bosom proud and haughty innovators, and preserves for her 
spouse docile and obedient children. For ever will the Catholic 
Church of Christ possess obedient children, who will be an honor 
to her; and confusion to them, who, in resisting her, resist the spirit 
of God. Unhappy slaves of a deluded world, miserable captives, 
why will you deceive yourselves? why for ever direct your unjust 
invectives against an authority which your Redeemer established ? 
an authority founded in mercy, and exercised with the tenderest 
views to your welfare? Against its ministers you raise your un- 
founded complaints, and most of all against those who are the firm- 
est defenders of virtue and religion. If you find one who is ready 
to sacrifice to vanity and human respect; one who will with tem- 
porizing meanness, with supple compliance or tame indifference, 
surrender the cause of God and the prerogatives of His holy re- 
ligion ; you will perhaps flatter and caress such a one; but they, who 
actuated by the spirit and zeal of the Apostles, seek in all things, 
and above all things the glory of God and the salvation of souls; 
who boldly stand forward in the cause of God and His Church, who 
are unwilling to fawn or flatter, to acquire your favor or the world’s 
applause; who are steadily devoted to the welfare of those en- 
trusted to them, studious to promote their best interests, and 
ever solicitous to procure their happiness through life and in the 
moments of death—in time and throughout eternity; these are 
generally criticised, censured, calumniated, and detested by the 
world: sometimes, alas! by those whose interests they are the most 
anxious to forward. Why, again let me ask, do the children of the 
world cry out against those whose courage they can not imitate? 
against those who have abandoned the pleasures of this life and 
renounced all to follow Christ? The greatest favorites of heaven 
are generally the most cruelly persecuted; they often drink deepest 
of the cup of human sorrow. Why does the unhappy sinner deal 
out his ridicule and scoffs against those pious souls, whom Jesus 
has withdrawn from the contagion of a wicked world, which they 
have prudently forsaken? why are they the constant objects of irre- 
ligious sarcasm and raillery, who have rather chosen “to be afflicted 
with the people of God, than to have the pleasure of sin for a time?” 
(Heb. xi, 25), “of whom the world was not worthy?” (Jb. 38). 
For us they pour forth their earnest entreaties ; and is it not to their 
good prayers that we are indebted for our preservation, amidst 
the general indevotion, amidst the wickedness, which, like an over- 
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spreading deluge, covers the face of the earth? In solitude and 
prayer, in patient mortification, they raise their hearts to heaven, 
and, like their suffering Lord, receive all the contradictions and 
calumnies of irreligious scoffers, with silent resignation. 

Think of these things, my brethren, and be comforted in every 
trying situation in which Providence may place you: you hear them 
now and you feel present resolution: when the moment arrives in 
which the consideration of these things may be serviceable to you, 
recall them to your recollection. The Apostles, martyrs, confes- 
sors, and all the saints of God, thought upon what their Master 
suffered, on what He had foretold was prepared for them, and en- 
couraged by the thought, they braved the fury of persecutors, and 
the horrors of death. Sufferings thus foretold, fall with less 
severity upon us, because they are foreseen and expected; they are 
a proof of your faith, a pledge of promised reward. 

If you are not exposed to the rage of persecution, openly directed 
against you, yet you live in a world which is a stranger to the 
practice of virtue, no less than to the truth of your religion. You 
are, moreover, all of you exposed to some trials, for suffering is the 
lot of man on earth. Remember then that your Saviour has said, 
“Blessed are they that mourn, and blessed are they that suffer 
persecution for justice sake, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven” 
(Matt. v, 5). “He that hateth his life in this world, keepeth it 
unto life eternal” (John xii, 25). 

Remember that he who would serve his Lord faithfully, must 
take up his cross and follow His Master, and that an eternity of 
delights will be the reward of momentary patience. Should the 
malice of your enemies, or the prejudices of your countrymen, call 
in question your civil allegiance, and represent you as disaffected 
toward the government under which you live; let your good conduct, 
the best refutation of calumny, be your justification. Bear with 
patience this trying provocation, a thousand times offered, and in 
all appearance, as often to be renewed. 

Christians, be true to your earthly superiors, whom God has 
placed over you; “being subject to them for the sake of God” (I 
Pet. ii, 13) ; but be true to God, your supreme and sovereign Lord; 
be true to that faith which He has mercifully revealed to you; 
practising what God and religion enjoin, not scandalizing those who 
dissent from you, by sinful behavior; and though the world con- 
tinue to traduce you and persecute you, possess your souls in 
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patience, bear the model of your Saviour before your eyes; “serve 
your Lord in gladness ;” and remember that “the sufferings of this 
present time are not worthy to be compared with the glory to come 
that shall be revealed in us” (Rom. viii, 18). 





FOR THE FESTIVAL OF PENTECOST 
ON THE DESCENT OF THE HOLY GHOST 
BY THE REV. THOMAS WHITE 


“They were all filled with the Holy Ghost.”—Acts ii, 4. 


SYNOPSIS.—Christian and Jewish Pentecost compared. The effects of the 
Paraclete in the souls of the Apostles. So with us. 

How to receive Him. Purge the soul from every defilement of 
sin by a good Confession and the sincerest contrition. Banish all love 
for sinful ways. 

How to keep Him. Cultivate the heavenly Visitor with love. 
Do not offer Him a divided heart. Preserve yourselves from contact 
with worldly amusements. Live a simple, serene life. 

III. The vanity of earthly joys. Our own experience in the past. 
The joys brought by the Comforter are real and lasting. 


Our divine Redeemer, before His ascension, and even before His 
passion, informed His disciples that the Paraclete, the spirit of truth 
should descend upon them, and that, filled with His heavenly graces, 
they should bear testimony of Him, suffer persecution for His sake, 
and lay down their lives in defense of His cause and doctrine. This 
was read to you in the gospel of last Sunday, and in the epistle 
which the Church appoints for this sacred day, is described the 
descent of the Holy Ghost upon the disciples assembled together. 
In the old law the Jewish people observed the Feast of Pentecost, 
in commemoration of their having, on that day, received the com- 
mands of God on Mount Sinai, in thunder and lightning; and with 
religious gratitude and respect ought every Christian to observe 
this Feast of Pentecost, because on the same day was published on 
Mount Sion, by the descent of the Holy Ghost, in the form of 
tongues of fire, the new law of grace and love. Filled with the fire 
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of divine charity and a glowing zeal for the honor of God, they 
forthwith proceed to execute the injunctions of their divine Master: 
they go forth and teach all nations, baptizing them, etc., and though 
they had been assured that the hatred and malice of men would 
be directed against them, and that they who should put them to 
death, would imagine, that in so doing, they would perform a service 
agreeable to God (Mark xvi) ; yet they were not intimidated, but 
boldly preached the doctrine of Jesus, and boldly died in its defense. 
My brethren, while we are astonished at the wonderful change 
wrought in the Apostles by the descent of the Holy Ghost, let us 
not suppose that His gifts and graces were confined to them, or to 
the faithful of their time. If He descend not upon us now in 
tongues of fire, yet He is for ever with His Church, guiding it into 
all truth; for as His Church is to continue to the end of time, so 
was it necessary to secure it from error to the end of the world; and 
hence Our Lord in the prayer which He made for His disciples 
(John xviii, 21), says, “not for them only do I pray, but for those 
also who through their word, shall believe in me;” and in promis- 
ing to them a Comforter he tells them (John xiv, 16), “I will ask 
the Father, and he will give you another Comforter, that he may 
abide with you for ever, the spirit of truth.” If we sincerely seek 
Him, and prepare an abode for Him, He will enrich us with His 
invisible graces and communications ; and if we expel Him not from 
us by our unworthy conduct, He will abide with us forever. That 
you may make a suitable preparation for the reception of the Holy 
Ghost, I shall inform you of the dispositions necessary for receiv- 
ing Him; and if you value His sacred presence, I shall instruct you 
in the means necessary for preserving Him in your souls. 

That you may understand what dispositions are requisite in order 
to receive this heavenly visitor, it is necessary that you should 
well consider who He is. There is a spirit which pervades the 
society of mankind, and influences their conduct; a spirit which 
actuates them in every circumstance of life, and which is held in 
such high estimation and respect, that they who are not completely 
animated by it, and practised in its maxims, are said to be ignorant 
of life, and sometimes pronounced to be unfit to live. But this, alas! 
is not the spirit of God, but the spirit of the world; nor can they 
dwell together in the same breast. “Whosoever will be a friend of 
this world, becometh an enemy of God,” says St. James (iv, 4) ; and 
St. John declares to us, that “if any man love the world, the charity 
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of the Father is not in him” (I Ep. ii, 15). No; if you wish to re- 
ceive the spirit of God, the spirit of Jesus Christ, you must renounce 
the world, and the things of the world; you must prepare a pure 
dwelling for the spirit of purity. Whatever can offend Him must 
be removed, the inward house must be purified: all defilement of 
sin, all secret attachment to past gratification, all fond inclination to 
future indulgence must be entirely forsaken: sin is infinitely odious 
in His eyes. While the eyes of man are captivated with the appear- 
ance of earthly beauty, of dust and ashes, hastening to corruption, 
the future food and feast for worms, the spirit of God looks with 
complacency, only on the soul, the immortal spirit, that is decorated 
with the divine graces. The soul which is defiled with mortal sin, 
is an object of disgust and hatred to the God, who created it, it be- 
comes the dwelling of unclean spirits, the slave of as many odious 
spirits as it is tyrannized over by unruly passions. “Wisdom will 
not enter into a malicious soul, nor dwell in a body subject to sins” 
(Wisd. i, 4). Know then, beloved brethren, and be not deceived by 
the wiles of Satan; know that if you sincerely wish to receive the 
spirit of God, you must bid adieu to sin and apply to your God 
through the merits of your Redeemer, for pardon. Call upon the 
Lord with ardent desires and fervent prayer, entreat Him to expel 
far from you the spirit of iniquity, and have recourse to that mer- 
ciful institution, to which He has annexed the application of the 
merits of your Saviour’s sufferings, for the remission of sins: con- 
fess your offenses to His appointed delegates, to whom He has 
said, “Whose sins,” etc. (John xx, 23). But confess them with 
heartfelt compunction for your past disloyalty and ingratitude, with 
shame and confusion, not that you have incurred the censure or re- 
flections of the world, but because you have sinned against heaven 
and against God, your faithful, everlasting Lover, your tender 
Father, the source of purity and sanctity, and are no more worthy 
to be called His children. Confess and repent, let confession and 
repentance go together, and let a change of sentiment, life and 
action, give unequivocal proof of your conversion. Away with all 
pride, covetousness and lust; let them not obtain admission into your 
souls in artful disguise, or be entertained as harmless guests; while 
shutting your eyes to their deceptions, they are preying on your 
very vitals. Beseech the spirit of truth that He will banish from 
His kingdom, henceforth established in your hearts, all insincerity 
and duplicity, that ingenious hypocrisy by which vou seek the good- 
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will of men. Call down with earnest supplication the spirit of wis- 
dom, the spirit of discipline, of purity, of humility and love: beg 
Him to drive far away all animosity and ill-will, all pride and osten- 
tation, all desire of the world’s opinion; all wantonness and im- 
purity, every fond familiarity and artful expedient of concupiscence, 
by which you have contrived to indulge illicit satisfaction under the 
cloak of reserve and affected modesty: let your hearts be wholly 
consigned to God, let all your affections be placed on Him, your 
sovereign truth and true happiness forever. Oh! beseech Him to 
come, that creating Spirit, to renew a right spirit within you, to re- 
form your hearts by a new creation, and make them all His own. 
Secondly. This it is that you are to desire; not that He will visit 
you, only for a time, by His holy graces, to be again excluded from 
your souls, to make way for some vain folly or vice; but that He 
will take up His abode within you, and never more depart from 
you. To secure to yourselves this greatest blessing, continue to 
keep up a sense of the happiness you enjoy in possessing the Holy 
Ghost. If you neglect your heavenly visitor, if you show Him a 
behavior of negligence and inattention; if you enter not frequently 
into your inward house, and there bow down in adoration and grati- 
tude; if it be not your delight to converse with Him, to expose 
to Him your necessities, and to ask relief, to pour out your whole 
self, in amorous effusions, before the beloved of your soul; or if you 
seek to divide your affections between a love of Him, and the false 
delights of a cheated and a cheating world; He will forsake the 
abode that is not wholly His own. He will not dwell in a body sub- 
ject to sins, nor divide His empire with the spirit of the world, 
which is His declared enemy. Jesus Christ has named him “the 
Spirit of Truth, which the world can not receive” (John xiv, 17). 
Nor will He admit an idol to be erected in that temple which is 
dedicated to Himself: a divided heart He will despise. Can the 
true Christian, the sincere penitent, who truly laments that he has 
been guilty of the greatest evil, who with broken heart groans over 
his past iniquities, can he partake in the senseless gaiety of the 
world? can he forget his past misery, and resort to those circles of 
dissipation, in which, perhaps, his soul first inhaled the deadly con- 
tagion, to which he owed his subsequent calamities; which must 
remind him of former guilt, and probably awaken within him a 
sense of satisfaction in the recollection of past gratifications? While 
the revelries and amusements of the world are so generally fatal 
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to virtue and hostile to the use and interest of religion, can the 
true disciple of Jesus Christ join the crowd of unhappy worldlings, 
and, as it were, mix in profane dance on the ruins of the holy city? 
Supposing that he were himself secure amidst the danger, yet could 
he lightly frolic amidst the spiritual deaths of thousands, falling 
around him by the death of sin? But you tell me you are in the 
world, and therefore, you must associate with the world; that 
you are not immured within the precincts of a monastery: that 
yours is necessarily a life of distraction. This I know, my brethren, 
you can not wholly withdraw from the world: but you can, and if 
you wish to save your souls, you must withdraw from its crimes 
and dangerous pleasures. While your bodies are in the world, your 
souls must be far from it. To seek its vanities, to covet its dissipat- 
ing amusements ; to rush from the place of safety, and plunge into 
the foaming ocean, where you are sure to be absorbed by the waves, 
is an act of desperate suicide, is to incur inevitable destruction. I 
know we must live in the world, and that our necessary intercourse 
with it is not without danger: but we must lament the necessity 
which exposes us to ruin, and shun danger as much as is possible. 
We are placed in the world; but in our communications with it, we 
must endeavor to inspire respect and love for religion, and its 
author; our example must never sanction its pomps and crimes, 
which we have renounced; our prudence and circumspection must 
be such as to convince the world that we are unwilling to displease 
God, and our conduct must induce to virtue. A moderate joy and 
sweet serenity, the result of innocence, and peace of conscience, must 
make the world see and acknowledge that “Virtue alone is happi- 
ness below,” and disabuse it of that gross error, that it is im- 
possible to enjoy content at a distance from the pleasures of earth, 
with the consolation only of conscious integrity. 

My brethren, be assured that the joys of the world only appear 
desirable when seen at a distance; if you take a nearer view, if 
you venture upon experiment, you will find to your cost, that sor- 
row, and pain, and care, are mixed with all its seeming satisfactions. 
Oh! look back to those which yourselves have experienced ; are they 
such as can afford you comfort, standing in the presence of God? 
a momentary oblivion was produced, which was afterward followed 
by painful recollection and bitter remorse. Ah! has not that, which 
seemed to promise unfailing pleasure and prosperity, proved the 
bane of all your comforts, the source of sad remembrance, of re- 
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flections, which now distress your soul, and can not at all times be 
suppressed? Thoughtless and unexperienced, you promised your- 
selves real enjoyment; but the ideal vision is now over, the pleas- 
ing images have disappeared, the sunshine has given way to cheer- 
less gloom, and happy would you deem yourselves, could you re- 
cover innocence and peace of mind, by annulling those pleasures to 
which you were borne by such resistless attraction! My beloved 
friends, all sin is misery; if you received the Holy Ghost, at this 
solemn festival, preserve His favor, nor defile His temples, which 
are your souls. “If any man violate the temple of God, him wiil 
God destroy” (I Cor. iii, 17). But endeavor moreover to decorate 
them with every pleasing ornament, with every virtue and every 
grace, that He may fix His abode within your souls, and reside 
there forever. 





AN EXPOSITION AND DEFENSE OF CATHOLIC 
TEACHING 


[I]. Fifty-three Sermons on the Means of Grace’ 





XXII. THE SACRAMENT OF MARRIAGE 
BY THE REV. THOMAS J. GERRARD 
I. Irs INSTITUTION AND PURPOSE 


“Wherefore a man shall leave father and mother, and shall cleave to his 
wife: and they shall be two in one flesh.”—Gen. ii. 


SYNOPSIS—Introduction—The growing dissatisfaction concerning the 
relations of the marriage state, the growing opposition between the sexes, 
the growth in the number of divorces, are mostly due to the obscuration 
of the Catholic ideal. The first remedy is to propagate the Catholic doc- 
trine that marriage is a true Sacrament and as such provides a remedy 
for the evils of the day. 

I. Marriage founded in the law of nature. The man by himself 
insufficient for God’s purpose. The need of a woman as complement. 
The coming together of Adam and Eve. The immediate end of marriage 
is to increase and multiply. Yet it has a wider significance. A figure of 
Christ and the Church. Its final end, therefore, is the population of 
heaven with souls. Conditions of this are unity and perpetuity of the 
bond. These are fostered by conjugal love. 

II. The natural bond raised to a Sacrament. Three stages of mar- 
riage: Natural, Mosaic, Christian. The Sacrament is the remedy for 
the evils arising out of the merely natural contract. All the graces 
needful for this state conferred by the Sacrament. Development of doc- 
trine concerning this Sacrament. Made explicit by reference to the figure 
of Christ and the Church. 

III. The parties to the contract are ministers of the Sacrament. 
This signifies their mutual duties during the married state. The priest 
not the minister, but the witness. 

Conclusion—The absolute need of keeping the supernatural aspect 
of the case well before our minds. The supernatural character or seal 
remains as long as the marriage state itself. Only by this help can the 
difficulties of the state be overcome. 


One of the most remarkable phenomena of the social life of the 
new century is the movement among womankind for a readjust- 
ment of the relations between man and woman. The movement 
affects all spheres of life. It makes most noise in the sphere of 
politics. But as the affairs of the State have their root in the affairs 


*A schedule of this course may be had by application to the publisher. The 
first two parts of this series, on the Creed and on the Commandments, re- 
spectively, appeared in previous volumes. 
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of the family, it is to the family that we must look for the cause 
of the disturbance. There would seem to be something wrong 
with many of the current ideas concerning the relationship be- 
tween husband and wife. The fact indeed is that in many quarters 
the Catholic ideal of the great Sacrament of matrimony has be- 
come obscured. The protective love of the husband toward the 
wife has been changed into a tyrannical overlordship. The loving 
acquiescence in that protection on the part of the wife has been 
construed into a servile obedience. The outrage on both nature 
and grace has rendered the mutual life irksome beyond endurance, 
and consequently ideas have become prevalent which tell both 
against the sanctity of the marriage state and against the indissolu- 
bility of its bond. Let us see then what the Church has to say about 
this wondrous mystery. 

The very institution of marriage has its reason in the weakness 
and insufficiency of man. God, although supremely happy in the 
company of His own blessed Trinity, had willed to exercise His 
love outside Himself. He had willed to produce a created world in 
which there should be one class of creatures bearing His own like- 
ness. After separating the night from the day, and the land from 
the water, after making the fishes of the sea, the fowls of the air 
and the cattle of the earth, He made man to rule over the earth. 
He made man a reasonable being, capable of giving a reasonable 
service. But even with all the delights of that paradise of pleasure, 
with all his unimpaired intelligence and power of ordaining things 
for God’s glory, man by himself was not enough for God’s purpose. 
There were parts in God’s great design which man by himself 
could not accomplish. He was wanting in both physical, mental 
and moral complements. So God said: “It is not good for man to 
be alone: let us make him a help like unto himself.” So God cast 
Adam into a deep sleep, took a rib from his side from which He 
built a woman. And when God brought the woman to the man, 
then did Adam say: “This now is bone of my bones, and flesh of 
my flesh: she shall be called woman because she was taken out of 
man. Wherefore a man shall leave father and mother, and shall 
cleave to his wife, and they shall be two in one flesh.” Having 
been thus made for each other and united to each other, they then 
received the message of God as to the end for which all these 
things had been arranged. “Increase and multiply, and fill the 
earth and subdue it.” 
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The formation of Adam and Eve and their union in the matri- 
monial bond had, however, a very much wider significance than the 
mere multiplication of human beings and the replenishment of the 
earth. God, when He created them, had also in His mind His own 
Incarnation and His Church. The institution of matrimony was to 
to be a kind of prophecy of His Incarnation and a figure of His 
Church. As Adam was made weak so that Eve might be given 
to him to be his strength, so the Son of God became weak, emptying 
Himself of Himself so that He might take upon Himself the form 
of a servant and, clothed in flesh, might accomplish the strong vic- 
tory over sin and death. As Eve was taken from the side of 
Adam as he slept, and became the mother of all living, so was 
the Church taken from the side of Christ as He slept upon the 
Cross, and became for Him His chosen spouse, the Mother of all 
those to whom He had come to give life. The state of marriage, 
therefore, as reflected in the mysteries of the Incarnation and the 
Church is seen to have the high function not only of procreating 
human beings to replenish the earth, but also of training them in the 
higher life of grace and thus preparing them for the still higher 
life of glory. Christ came into the world solely to save sinners. 
The end of the Church is merely the salvation of souls. If, there- 
fore, matrimony is a figure of the Incarnation and the Church, then 
its chief end is the population of heaven with immortal souls. 

Seeing, then, that the chief end of matrimony is so high and noble, 
the means ordained for the accomplishment of that end must be pro- 
portionately high and noble. And so we find that nature has pro- 
vided such means. These may be summed up in the two properties 
ef marriage, its unity and its indissolubility. And if we would 
probe further into the mystery and find the common source of these 
properties of marriage we discern it in that all-attractive beauty 
of the state, conjugal love. The mere procreation of children could 
not possibly be the end of matrimony; for this could be done with- 
out the bond, without the unity, without the perpetuity, without 
the love. Manifestly then the chief reason for the institution of 
matrimony was the welfare of the offspring, not merely the exist- 
ence of the offspring, but its growth and development, the promotion 
of all its interests. Therefore, it was that God so made man and 
woman that they should love each other, that they should foster 
that love and concentrate it on each other by excluding all other 
love of the same kind, that they should make it so strong and last- 
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ing that only death should be able to bring about a breach of the 
union. 

All this points to the fact that the marriage bond is a law of na- 
ture. It is a mutual agreement by which a man and a woman give 
themselves to each other until death, and this chiefly for the sake 
of the highest interest of the children which shall be born to them. 

Its natural perfection, however, in course of time became cor- 
rupted. Impurity then, even as now, led to hardness of heart. 
Consequently Moses allowed divorce. The Pharisees, knowing 
this, brought it as an objection to Our Lord’s teaching. Our Lord, 
however, was able to quote an earlier and more fundamental law. 
“Have ye not read that He who made man from the beginning, 
made them male and female? And He said: For this cause shall a 
man leave father and mother, and shall cleave to his wife, and 
they two shall be in one flesh.” Moses had taken into considera- 
tion the hardness of their hearts and for the sake of preventing 
greater evils had permitted them to put away their wives. “But,” 
Our Lord reminded them “from the beginning it was not so.” In 
this, as in many other matters, God had a greater design in view. 
He desired to provide a remedy for all this irregular life by raising 
the natural state of marriage to a supernatural plane. Forbidding 
divorce and insisting on the essential unity and indissolubility of 
the marriage tie, Christ raised it to the dignity of a Sacrament. 
Thus it became a more perfect figure of the Incarnation and the 
Church. Through the union of the Godhead and the Manhood, 
Christ in His human nature was filled with all grace and knowl- 
edge compatible with His created nature. Through the union of 
Christ with the Church, the Church is sanctified as His one perfect 
and unspotted bride. So likewise through the union of man and 
woman in the Sacrament of matrimony, there is conferred on them 
all the graces needful to enable them to carry out the arduous duties 
of that state. “Husbands,” says St. Paul, “love your wives, as 
Christ also loved the Church, and delivered Himself up for it, that 
He might sanctify it, cleansing it by the laver of water in the word 
of life. . . . So also ought men to love their wives as their 
own bodies. He that loveth his wife loveth himself. This is a 
great Sacrament; but I speak in Christ and in the Church.” 

When St. Paul speaks of marriage being a great Sacrament he 
does not use the word in the strict. sense in which we use it now. He 
means merely that it is a great sign of something sacred, a mystical 
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symbol of the union between Christ and His Church. Nevertheless 
on account of the similarity of the marriage bond to the bond be- 
tween Christ and His Church, we are able to gather that marriage is 
a Sacrament in the strictest sense of the word. The union between 
Christ and His Church consists of sanctifying grace. It consists 
further of a continual flow of all those graces which are needful 
for attaining the Church’s end, namely the salvation of all the souls 
for whom the Church was instituted. If, therefore, the marriage 
bond is like the bond between Christ and His Church, it must be 
the means by which graces sanctifying the marriage state are con- 
ferred. A Sacrament of the new law is a sacred sign instituted 
by Christ to signify and to confer grace. If, therefore, the marriage 
bond signifies and confers the graces needful for the marriage state, 
and if instituted by Christ, then it is one of the seven Sacraments 
of the new law. So it was then that Christ placed His divine seal on 
the natural contract and with His own lips proclaimed it hence- 
forth to be a bond forged in heaven. “What, therefore, God hath 
joined together let no man put asunder.” 

From the fact that Christ raised the natural contract into a Sac- 
rament, it follows that the parties to the contract are the ministers 
of the Sacrament. It is the man and woman who hand themselves 
over to each other making a mutual contract to live together till 
death. It is the man and woman, therefore, who confer on each 
other the Sacrament enabling them to fulfil the higher duties which 
are involved in the Christian married state. The priest is not the 
minister of the Sacrament, but only the witness of it. Our late Holy 
Father, Pope Leo XIII, emphasized this when he insisted that the 
contract and the Sacrament were not two separate things. “The dis- 
tinction, or rather separation,” he said, “can not be approved of; 
since it is clear that in Christian matrimony the contract is not sepa- 
rable from the Sacrament, and consequently that a true and lawful 
contract can not exist without being by that very fact a Sacrament. 
For Christ Our Lord endowed matrimony with the Sacramental 
dignity ; but matrimony is the contract itself, provided that the con- 
tract is rightly made. . . . Therefore, it is plain that every 
true marriage among Christians is in itself and by itself a Sacra- 
ment; and that nothing is further from the truth than that the 
Sacrament is a sort of added ornament or quality introduced from 
without, which may be detached from the contract at the discretion 
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of man.’’* If, therefore, the Sacrament is the mutual contract, it is 
the woman, who, as God’s minister, confers on the man those soul 
beauties which make him a figure of Christ, the bridegroom of the 
Church ; and so likewise is it the man who, as God’s minister, con- 
fers on the woman those soul beauties, which make her a figure of 
the Church, the bride of Christ. Husband and wife are thus seen to 
be the complement of each other in their supernatural, as well as in 
their natural, relationships. 

It is well to keep this supernatural aspect of the case prominently 
before our minds when we consider the duties and obligations of 
the state. The end for which marriage was instituted was a most 
difficult end to attain. Indeed it were an impossible task without 
the special divine helps provided. Remembering these helps, how- 
ever, the married couple may face their difficulties with a good 
heart. The sacramental effect of matrimony does not spend itself 
out within a week or two of the nuptial ceremony. The grace con- 
ferred on the wedding morning remains with them when they leave 
the church, remains with them in their home life, fortifies them in 
their discouragements and steels their wills to the emergencies of 
every difficult situation. The Church then, having made this clear 
to them, sets aside all false modesty and tells them in grave and 
plain language what their duties are. The first duty is the bring- 
ing of children into the world and the educating of them in the serv- 
ice of God; the second duty is mutual love and service in the com- 
panionship of domestic life. In the nuptial Mass the priest solemnly 
prays over them that they may be fruitful in their offspring and that 
they may see their children’s children unto the third and fourth 
generation. And finally in his exhortation he warns them to be faith- 
ful to each other, and to remain chaste at special times of prayer, 
during the fasts and solemn seasons of the Church. Now all this 
involves much trouble and anxiety both on the part of the husband 
and of the wife. With the former lies the paramount obligation of 
working for the sustenance of the household ; with the latter lies all 
the cares of child-bearing; with both lies that anxiety for the tem- 
poral and spiritual well-being of each other and of the children. 
“But if thou take a wife,” says St. Paul, “thou hast not sinned. But 
if a virgin marry, she hath not sinned; nevertheless, such shall 
have tribulation of the flesh.” Those who enter this state, there- 
fore, should do so with their eyes wide open to the fact that it is 


“aa Leo XIII, Encye. Arcanum. 
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a life fraught with difficulty and that both man and woman are 
supposed to be willing to bear grave inconveniences. When a 
man complains of his loss of liberty or the increased burden on 
his pocket ; or when a woman complains of the troubles of children, 
there has evidently been some radical misunderstanding as to the 
end of the institution of marriage and of its burdens. What is 
needed on those occasions is the consideration that marriage is a 
Sacrament, a Sacrament which is a channel of divine strength to 
bear the burden, of divine light to see the way out of the difficulties, 
of divine refreshment for the constant renewal of conjugal life and 
love. 
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XXIII. THE SACRAMENT OF MARRIAGE 
BY THE REV. THOMAS J. GERRARD 
II. Its Sancrity 


“What, therefore, God hath joined together let no man put asunder.’— 
Matt. xix, 6 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—Having regard to the high end of marriage, it 
must have qualities fitted for that end. These are unity and perpetuity. 
The labor of bringing children to perfection, spiritually and mentally, 
as weil as physically, Me ag the undivided and life-long love of both 
parents. The ideal family love is the triple love of husband, wife and 
child. Has its archtype in the Blessed Trinity. It can brook no instru- 
sion from without, nor bear the prospect of coming to an end. All this 
emphasized, strengthened and sanctioned by the marriage Sacrament. 

I. The Unity of the Marriage State—Natural charms no guarantee 
of undivided and perpetual love. The passing away of natural youth 
requires that there should be a persistency of spiritual youth. This is 
provided by the Sacrament. Adultery forbidden. Polygamy forbidden. 
The polygamy of the Jews explained. But unity always retained as the 
ideal thing. Song of songs. Example of Tobias. Church permits remar- 
riage after death of one of the partners, but even this is not according 
to her ideal. 

II. The perpetuity of the marriage state. Divorce. Need of clear 
distinction between (1) judicial separation, (2) divorce, (3) declaration 
of nullity. Judicial separation under certain conditions allowed by the 
Church, but divorce never. The declaration of nullity exemplified in the 
case of. a Jew who obtains a “juridical” divorce, becomes a Catholic and 
gets married according to the Catholic rite. 

Seeming exceptions to the rule. Matrimonium ratum et non 
consummatum. Within these limitations the Church is inexorable. The 
case of Henry VIII. Encyclical of Leo XIII. 

Conclusion—Views subversive of the Catholic ideal very prevalent. 
Catholics need to insist on their ideal. It is the only hope for the salva- 
tion of the world. They may admit that there are difficulties attached 
to the state, but no difficulty without its corresponding grace. And even 
so the difficulties of matrimony nothing compared with the evils of di- 
vorce. The remedy for all is respect for the Sacrament. 


It is part of God’s providence that when He sets before us an 
end to be attained He provides us also with the means of attaining 
that end. So in the case of marriage, having ordained it for the 
high purpose of preparing souls for heaven, God has endowed it 
with qualities which make it an apt instrument for the purpose for 
which it was instituted. These qualities are revealed in the truth 
of Christ and the Church. Christ’s Church was to be one only, and 
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it was to last until the end of time. The bond of Christian mar- 
riage must likewise be one only and must last until broken by death. 
Unity and perpetuity are the qualities which make the marriage 
state specially fitted for the great object of bringing children into 
the world, of nourishing them in body, mind and spirit, of bringing 
them to the final perfection for which man was created. If the 
bringing of children into the world is attended with great pain and 
labor, the bringing of their souls to perfection is attended with 
still greater pain and labor. It requires nothing else than the 
united life and love of both parents. Now such is the nature of man 
and woman that they can not love effectually with a divided love. 
Let either partner give the other the slightest cause for jealousy 
and there is an end of that perfect love and harmony in the family 
which is so needful for the well-being of the children. The arch- 
type of perfect love is the mutual love of the three persons of the 
blessed Trinity. One of the fairest created reflections of that love 
is the triple love of family life, the love of husband, wife and child. 
It will brook no intrusion from without. It can not bear the pros- 
pect of it coming to an end. This is a fundamental and universal 
law of nature, a law of nature which is accentuated, ennobled and 
made perfect by a law of grace. The Sacrament of Matrimony 
implies a special divine sanction to the laws of unity and perpetuity 
in the marriage bond. 

The need of the higher sanction and help is seen from the pass- 
ing nature of the merely natural charms. The mere physical 
pleasures pass away with their satisfaction. Youthful ardor burns 
out before the mature part of life is reached. In the course of a life 
so intimate as that of husband and wife many faults of character 
become exposed. Marriage certainly brings a revelation of many 
new beauties of character, but it also brings a revelation of many 
faults of character. It is fraught with disappointments even as 
with agreeable surprise. The fading of bodily beauty also tends to 
weaken the natural bond. When the hair turns gray, and the eye 
loses its luster, and the features fall into wrinkles; when the gen- 
eral buoyancy and ardor of youth tones down into the prose 
of middle age; then indeed is there need of something more sus- 
taining, something more lasting than the mere tie of natural affec- 
tion or natural contract. It is found in the unity and perpetuity 
of the Sacrament. The Sacrament imparts all the courage, the 
energy, the refreshment and the love needful to make the bond 
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strong and lasting. It renews the youth of married life and makes 
it satisfying even in spite of years. 

The Church claims to have the care of this Sacrament. The 
Church, therefore, has ever insisted on its unity and perpetuity. 
The Church regards the sin of adultery as something infinitely more 
heinous than any sin possible among the unmarried. The father 
who has to provide for his children must be certain that they are 
his own. He cares for them only on the supposition that they are 
his offspring. Any infidelity, therefore, on the part of the woman 
must of necessity tend to break up these sacred family relationships. 
A father can not love and care for children who may be those of 
the man who has done him the greatest possible injury. And if a 
woman gives unswerving fidelity to her husband she has a right 
to claim an equal fidelity in return. Infidelity on the part of the 
man, although it does not act directly in rendering the offspring 
of the family uncertain, yet it strikes at the root of conjugal love, 
and thus almost directly at the foundations of family life. A viola- 
tion of the sanctity of marriage then by either party is a double 
violation of God’s law, a violation of chastity and a violation of 
justice. Hence, we have the most stringent laws against adultery, 
against polygamy and against divorce. 

Among the Jews the penalty of adultery was death by stoning. 
In the most savage races of the earth its punishment is immediate 
death. The law of Christ makes the law of nature and the law of 
Moses more perfect. This it does by all the conditions and rules 
which it lays down for the prevention of polygamy and divorce. 
By polygamy we usually understand the possession of two wives 
at the same time. The possession of two husbands at the same 
time is known as polyandry. Both are equally condemned by the 
Christian law. The cases of polygamy among the Jews are fre- 
quently quoted by those who want an excuse for disregarding the 
laws of Christian marriage. Attention must be paid to the circum- 
stances of time and race. If polygamy was permitted then it was 
for a special reason. And the permission was mere toleration. 
The circumstances of the times required that it should be permitted 
in order to avoid greater evils. Nevertheless, God did not cease to 
give signs to His people as to what was the great ideal. The most 
jwondrous love song ever sung by man was that inspired by the 
Holy Spirit, the song of songs which tells of the love between 
one bridegroom and one bride, the love which lasts till death. 
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“One is my dove, my perfect one is but one. . . . Ito my be- 
loved and my beloved to me, who feedest among the anemones. 
; Put me as a seal upon thy heart, as a seal upon thy arm, 
for love is strong as death, jealousy as hard as hell, the lamps 
thereof are fire and flames. . . . My beloved to me and I to 
him who feedeth among the lilies, till the day break and the shadows 
flee away.”’ So the young Tobias could say to his wife Sara: “For 
we are the children of saints, and we must not be joined together 
like heathens that know not God.” In praying to God. for a blessing 
on his marriage he referred back to its original conditions: “Thou 
madest Adam of the slime of the earth, and gavest him Eve for a 
helper. And now Lord thou knowest that not for fleshly lust 
do I take my sister to wife, but only for the love of posterity, in 
which thy name may be blessed for ever and ever.” And Sara 
prayed with him: “Have mercy on us, and let us grow old both 
together in health.” 

Further, the Church, although she insists that the marriage bond 
lasts only till death, although she allows remarriage after the death 
of one of the partners, yet she looks upon such remarriage as 
something less perfect. Her ideal is that a marriage should be so 
distinctly one and perpetual as to exclude any other marriage even 
after the first has been dissolved by death. A marriage is not 
merely a union of two in one flesh, but also of two in one spirit. 
The more perfect thing, therefore, would be to consider the bond of 
love lasting right through death. The reason why the Church al- 
lows remarriage after the death of one of the partners is because 
there are other ends of matrimony besides mutual love. To give 
expression to her wish, however, and to mark the distinction be- 
tween the more perfect state and the less perfect state, the Church 
does not give the nuptial blessing in cases where the bride is a 
widow. She gives it where the bride is being married for the first 
time, even though the bridegroom be a widower. Having regard 
to the dignity of the bride, the Church in this case overlooks the 
defect in the bridegroom. Her end is achieved by withholding the 
blessing only in the case of the marriage of widows. She wishes to 
hold up an ideal, to emphasize the unity and perpetuity of the bond. 

This brings us to the all-impotrant question of divorce. If both 
the natural and divine laws maintain the unity and perpetuity 
of the marriage bond, then no power on earth, not even the Church, 
has power to grant a divorce. ‘What, therefore, God hath joined 
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together let no man put asunder.” Here, on the threshold of the 
question it is necessary to make a clear distinction of terms. When 
it is said that no power on earth can grant a divorce, divorce must 
be understood in a particular and strict sense of the word. Let 
us distinguish then between three kinds of separation. First, there 
is a separation which implies that the husband and wife are allowed 
to live apart. It is called in juridical language a judicial separa- 
tion. It is called in theological language separatio a mensa et thoro, 
or separation from bed and board. Its meaning is that although the 
parties are separated from each other, yet they are not free to 
marry again. If they were allowed to marry again the separation 
would be said to be a vinculo, or separation from the bond. The 
actual contract or tie would be broken. Now the first kind of 
separation is allowed by the Church whenever there is a grave rea- 
son such, for instance, as the misconduct of one of the parties. But 
the second kind the Church allows never. The bond which has 
been made by God may not be broken by man. One of the parties 
may forfeit certain rights of marriage through infidelity to the part- 
ner, but can never thereby acquire the freedom to marry again. 
And further, the Church makes no distinction in this respect be- 
tween the innocent party and the guilty. A bond is a bond, the 
contract is a two-sided one, and, therefore, as long as the bond or 
contract remains it must bind both the parties. However unfair it 
may seeni to the innocent party, yet it is God’s law and God will 
see to it that those who observe His law, will, in the final balancing, 
receive their just reward. 

Then there is another kind of separation which is frequently 
believed to be a divorce and which is a source of much perplexity 
to Catholics and non-Catholics alike. It is called a declaration of 
nullity. It means that that which has appeared to be a marriage 
is declared never to have been a marriage from the beginning. The 
parties have gone through the ceremony, but there has been some 
obstruction in the way which has prevented the knot from being 
tied and so the supposed marriage must be declared null and void. 
Let us take an instance. A certain Jew married to a Jewish wife 
seeks for a divorce in the law courts. He is successful in his suit. 
Then he: becomes a Catholic, falls in love with a Catholic girl, and 
wishes to be married to her in the Catholic Church. There is no 
difficulty, the Church approves of the marriage. What has hap- 
pened? The undiscerning public think that the Church has ap- 
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proved of divorce and of the remarriage of a divorced person. 
And if the man happens to have been a wealthy Jew the undis- 
cerning public is not slow to attribute unworthy motives to the 
Church. But again, what has really happened? The Jew’s first 
marriage was really no marriage at all in the sight of the Church. 
Baptism is the first Sacrament and the door of the other Sacrament. 
The Jew had not received the Sacrament of Baptism and so was in- 
capable of receiving the Sacrament of Marriage. And being 
incapable of receiving the Sacrament of Marriage he was incapable 
of making the contract of marriage, for the Sacrament is the con- 
tract. Therefore, the marriage which, by the law of the land, was 
declared to be dissolved was by the law of the Church declared never 
to have existed, to have been null and void from the beginning. 
Consequently, when the Jew became a Catholic and received the 
Sacrament of Baptism he was quite free and capable of uniting him- 
self with the partner of his choice. 

Again, there are cases in history where the Church had sanc- 
tioned the actual bond of matrimony, the peculiar circumstances of 
which must be clearly understood. It can only take place when 
the marriage has been merely ratified and not consummated. That 
means that the church ceremony has been performed, but the two 
have not yet become one flesh. In such circumstances the Church 
teaches that either of the parties may enter religion and take a 
solemn vow of chastity. By a divine dispensation the solemn vow 
of chastity renders the marriage bond dissolved, and the party who 
does not take the vow is free to marry again. 

Within these limitations the Church is absolutely inexorable 
against any attempt at separation from the bond. She has suffered 
the loss of whole nations from the faith rather than sacrifice one 
jot or tittle of her principle. The care of the Sacrament has been 
committed to her keeping, and to have condoned a denial of the 
sacramental nature of the matrimonial bond, even in one case, would 
have been to renounce the divine charge given to her. For the 
English-speaking world the Pope’s firmness, in refusing to grant a 
divorce to Henry VIII, must ever be a monument of the fidelity of 
the Church to the sanctity of the marriage state. And the famous 
Encyclical of the late Sovereign Pontiff, Leo XIII, must ever re- 
main the character of woman’s dignity and safety as to her mar- 
riage right. “The great evils,” wrote the Pontiff, “of which divorce 
is the spring can hardly be enumerated. When the conjugal bond 
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loses its immutability we may expect to see benevolence and affec- 
tion destroyed between husband and wife; an encouragement given 
to infidelity ; the protection and education of children rendered more 
difficult; the germs of discord sown between families; woman's 
dignity disowned; the danger for her of seeing herself forsaken, 
after having served as the instrument of man’s passions. And as 
nothing ruins families and destroys the most powerful kingdoms 
like the corruption of manners, it is easy to see that divorce, which 
is only begotten of the depraved manners of a people, is the worst 
enemy of families and of States, and that it opens the door, as ex- 
perience attests, to the most vicious habits, both in private and in 
public life.” 

Views subversive of the Catholic ideal are now very prevalent, 
and are becoming day by day more prevalent. In the matter of 
the sanctity of marriage, as in many other things, it is the Catholics 
who are the salt of the earth. Whilst other religious bodies are 
prepared to give way under any specious pretext which may arise, 
the See of Peter proclaims the principle of no compromise. And 
when the Churches which ought to guard the sanctity of marriage 
show themselves weak and accommodating to the lower pleasures of 
man, we must not be surprised if non-religious bodies speak openly 
in favor of divorce and, all unashamed, make profession of free 
love. This, indeed, has come to pass. High time is it then for 
Catholics to make their voice heard in protest. Nay, absolutely 
imperative is it that Catholics should rally themselves anew with 
even greater loyalty around the Holy Father who watches the 
marriage Sacrament so anxiously and sees its dangers so clearly. 
Legislation is made which may be irksome; but the irksomeness 
thereby suffered is trifling compared with the irksomeness thereby 
avoided. Let us admit boldly that the marriage state is fraught 
with difficulties, that love is liable to grow cold, that child-bearing 
is a burden, that the education of many children is a tax on the 
family’s resources, that a drunken husband is an almost intolerable 
nuisance, that a gossiping wife is a plague of a life; let us admit 
all this, but at the same time insist that the Sacrament of Marriage 
has power either to prevent or mitigate the evils. It restrains the 
passions. But let the idea of divorce once get established and there 
is an end of restraint. The passions are let loose and fall victim 
to every little counter-attraction to family life. The half-hearted 
partner who realizes that there is an easy escape from the burden 
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of married life makes no serious attempt to bear it. Then comes the 
sad spectacle of a mother left alone with a house full of children and 
no father to provide for them; or what is perhaps even more sad, 
a father with a house full of children and no mother to take care of 
them. The Church’s laws may be hard to bear at times. They 
are, however, as the yoke of Christ, sweet and easy to bear if only 
we spread them out over the short run of life. 
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XXIV. THE SACRAMENT OF MARRIAGE 
BY THE REV. THOMAS J. GERRARD 
III. Espousats 


“This is a great Sacrament; but I speak in Christ and in the Church.”— 
Eph. v, 32. 


SYNOPSIS .—Introduction—The time of company-keeping is a preparation 
for a great Sacrament. Courtship can be carried on according to the 
rules of the Christian life, and at the same time retain all its joy and 
romance. It is an affair of both head and heart, of reason, will and affec- 
tion, 

I. The rules of the Church. Church is guardian of the Sacraments, 
and, therefore, has the right to say under what condition marriage may 
be contracted. The value of both parties being of the same religion. 
Proclamation of banns. Consent of parents. Prohibited times. Freedom 
from other engagements. Recent legislation regarding sponsalia. Vows. 
The difference between impedient and diriment impediments. Two 
chief diriment impediments: affinity and consanguinity. 

II. The rules of common sense. Character and virtue. Honesty and 
sobriety in the man, chastity in the woman. Compatibility of temper. 
Health. Age, social standing and wealth. Passion and personal beauty. 

Conclusion.—Law and limitation in the matter of choice all designed 
to insure a greater freedom and a more lasting love. 


That was a naive answer given by the little Irish girl. Asked 
by the priest what was the way of preparing for the Sacrament of 
Matrimony, she replied: “A little courting, your reverence.” The 
truth thereby unconsciously spoken needs to be well spread abroad 
in these days. Courting time is a preparation for a great Sacra- 
ment. In speaking of this, even as of all other phases of Christian 
life, there is need of much common sense. On the one hand the 
young people who have arrived at this interesting stage may be 
expected to take it seriously, but on the other hand they must not 
be expected to deport themselves as if they were preparing for a 
funeral. Company keeping is one of the happiest times of life, 
and if it is not attended with joy and brightness there is something 
wrong somewhere. At the outset then let it be known to all parents 
that there is nothing sinful in their grown up children looking for 
partners. Let it be known to all nuns that there is nothing wrong 
in big children of Mary speaking to the young men of the congrega- 
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tion. Let it be known to all young men and all young maidens that 
the affairs of courtship is not something to be ashamed of. Of 
its nature it involves a certain amount of modesty and shyness. 
Still from its earliest signs and movements it is something which 
ought to be perfectly above board, known to father and mother, 
acknowledged in the presence of the family. It is a preparation 
for a great Sacrament, and its verve and joy and delight can suffer 
no loss through being regulated by the claims of religion. 

Now, although falling in love is something which ought to be 
controlled by reason, it is not entirely an affair of the reason. It 
is primarily an affair of the heart. If only such marriages took 
place as were the result of clear reasoning and mere reasoning 
from beginning to end, this would become a very dull and uninter- 
esting world, and we might indeed have grave fears for the survival 
of our race. But in addition to reason, God has given man and 
woman affection and love. The affection and the love have reason 
to guide them, but their action depends largely on their object. The 
light of intellect in the man can not make a woman’s face look more 
beautiful. The light of intellect in a woman can not make a man’s 
form look more handsome. A case of real love between a man and 
woman is beyond adequate explanation. A man may love a woman 
for her good looks, for her domestic virtues, for her intellectual 
endowments; but the kind of love she likes best is that when he is 
obliged to say: “I do not know why I like you, I only know that 
I do.” Seo the problem to be solved by all young Catholics is this: 
How are the claims of this mysterious and inexplicable love and 
affection to be reconciled with the claims of stern reason and sub- 
lime religion? Let it not be supposed that these rival claims are 
incompatible with each other. They all come from one and the 
same Author, and so it is only a question of adjustment. In order 
to make this adjustment then both parents and children should know 
what are the rules of the Church and what are the rules of right 
reason. With this double guiding light the young people may then 
frequent such places and cultivate such company as shall be likely 
to afford a fitting environment for the passion of love when it makes 
its appearance. 

The rules of the Church come first. Marriage is a great Sac- 
rament, and the Church, having the guardianship of all the Sacra- 
ments, claims the right to say what is the best preparation for 
marriage and what are the conditions under which it may be con- 
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tracted. She has a right to say what conditions affect the validity, 
and what conditions affect the lawfulness of the contract. The 
contract is the Sacrament, and, therefore, only the Church can say 
what impediments render the contract unlawful and what impedi- 
ments render the contract null and void. They will all be found te 
be eminently practical and possessed of a special aptitude to foster 
that pure and passionate love which the young people value so 
highly. 

The first qualification that a Catholic would look for in a partner 
for life would be that the partner should also be a Catholic. Mere 
acquaintances feel that they have a common and lasting bond be- 
tween them if they are both Catholics. This feeling must be in- 
definitely intensified between two who are to live together in the 
intimate life of holy matrimony. Indeed the advantages of such 
a condition, together with the evil consequences following upon the 
neglect of it, need a separate treatment. It will be sufficient here 
to say that the Church regards the matter as of the most vital im- 
portance. The impediment is classified with two others under the 
title of “Prohibition of the Church.” These two also will recom- 
mend themselves as obviously conducive to the safe-guarding of the 
Sacrament. The one is the proclamation of the banns, by which 
each party is protected against possible fraud or mistake. The 
other is that which requires the consent of parents. It is part of 
the solemn duty of parents to watch over the children in an affair of 
great consequence. And indeed parents, especially the mother, do 
watch their children most anxiously. The law of nature compels 
it, the law of the Church sanctions it. With reason then does the 
Church oblige children to consult their parents in the matter. Of 
course cases may and do arise in which the consent of the parents 
is unjustly held back. Some parents out of mere selfish love dis- 
like to lose their children and act all regardless of the divine ordi- 
nance that for the sake of matrimony a man shall leave his father 
and mother. In case of dispute, however, the children will not go 
against the wishes of their parents without first consulting their 
confessor. 

Again, since the Church regards marriage as a great Sacrament, 
she encourages her children to celebrate it with great pomp and 
festive joy. It happens as a rule only once in a lifetime and, there- 
fore, is most fittingly accompanied with banquet and merry-making. 
All these things, however, would manifestly be out of place during 
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times set about for the more solemn religious exercises. The 
Church ordains, therefore, that marriages shail be discouraged dur- 
ing the seasons of Advent and Lent; in Advent until the feast of the 
Epiphany, in Lent until Low Sunday inclusive. A marriage may, 
however, be permitted during these times, but it must be celebrated 
without any of that external display which would otherwise be so 
fitting on such an occasion. 

A third condition for a lawful marriage is that neither party 
shall be engaged to any one else. There are three points of view 
from which a previous engagement must be regarded. It has a 
personal aspect, a legal aspect and an ecclesiastical aspect. No 
man of honor will enter into a new engagement until he has been 
formally released from any previous engagement in which he may 
have become involved. It would, perhaps, be needless to say that 
he ought not to make serious overtures to another partner until he 
has been released by the first; for, oftener than otherwise, it is the 
appearance of a new face which is the cause of dissatisfaction with 
the old one. A man in such a predicament owes it both to him- 
self, to his previous partner and to his prospective partner to ar- 
range an honorable settlement as soon as possible. The claims 
of society demand that neither girl should be kept in a false posi- 
tion. The previous partner, too, may have legal rights to compen- 
sation for breach of promise. Then again there is the ecclesiastical 
aspect of the matter. The law has recently been changed, and 
henceforth only those engagements hold good in ecclesiastical law 
which have been made in writing, signed by both parties and signed 
by the parish priest or ordinary, or at least two witnesses. Of 
course couples may marry lawfully without such an agreement in 
writing, but without such an agreement the engagement will not be 
binding in conscience or produce any economical effects. It would 
produce a legal effect and a social effect; it would hold good in the 
eyes of the law of the country and in the eyes of all respectable 
society. Nay more, although there would be no obligation to marry, 
although the espousals were invalid through want of proper 
formality, still those invalid espousals would render a person liable 
to all due restitution or damages just as if they were valid. Thus 
the Church protects the weaker party in two ways. First, she gives 
the warning and protects young people against imprudent engage- 
ments, engagements entered into without deliberation and under 
circumstances when innocence and ignorance hinder the due con- 
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sideration of the dignity of the Sacrament. Secondly, she obliges 
the guilty party to make fitting restitution for all the material loss 
which the innocent party may have suffered in consequence. 

Another impediment similar to that of previous betrothal is the 
impediment of vows. Obviously a vow to do one thing is a hindrance 
to the making of a vow to do something contrary. So rarely, how- 
ever, does this impediment arise that it may be left for individual 
treatment. If there has been a vow of any kind, the matter should 
be mentioned to the confessor. 

Further, there are a number of impediments which not only ren- 
der a marriage unlawful and sinful, but also null and void. Let 
us clearly understand the difference between what is unlawful and 
what is invalid. If I burn down my neighbor’s haystack, it is validly 
burnt down, for there is no haystack left; but it is unlawfully burnt 
down. My action is valid, but not lawful. If I shoot at my neigh- 
bor in the dark and miss him, my action is both unlawful and in- 
valid. I have intended to take my neighbor’s life, but have failed 
to do so. Likewise there may be certain attempts to get married 
which, on account of certain impediments, produce no effect. Such 
ceremonies are both unlawful and invalid. It is the duty of the 
priest to inquire whether there be any such impediments before he 
allows the celebration to take place. Most of them are so rare as 
not to need public treatment. When the banns are published the 
faithful are told that if they know of any impediment, either of 
consanguinity, affinity or spiritual relationship, they are bound 
to declare the same as soon as possible. The impediment of 
spiritual relationship is that which arises out of the Sacraments of 
Baptism and Confirmation. The chances of this relationship are re- 
duced to a minimum by the custom of having a man as sponsor for 
the boys and a woman as sponsor for the girls. The two great 
diriment impediments, therefore, which need to be carefully watched 
by young people are the impediments of consanguinity and affinity. 
Consanguinity is the connection of blood relationship; affinity is 
the connection of relationship by marriage. The Church excludes 
marriages between persons who may be related to each other 
within certain degrees of relationship. She thus forbids marriage 
between first, second or third cousins; and also between a man and 
his deceased wife’s sister. These are the more common cases in 
which difficulty arises and which need to be carefully guarded 
against. In some of them, of course, which are not involved in the 
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primary iaw of nature the Church may grant a dispensation. Never- 
theless she regards them as evil, and only grants dispensations in 
order to prevent greater evils. The disastrous results of inter- 
marriage are well known. It leads to deterioration of the race, 
to insanity, to physical deformity, and to a general weakening of 
the social bond. The Church, therefore, in setting her face against 
such marriages proves herself to be the friend and guardian of the 
temporal, as well as of the spiritual well-being of her people. 

Now, although the Church is very strict in limiting the freedom 
of her children whenever it is for their good, yet at the same time 
she leaves much to their own individual judgment. Those who look 
forward to a happy marriage, therefore, must avail themselves of 
that freedom which the Church allows and use also their own sound 
judgment and common sense. In this sphere one can not lay down 
hard and fast rules. What is good in England may be bad in 
America ; what is permissible in one degree of society may be inad- 
visable in another. The custom of the country or of the particular 
sphere of Catholic society is a point which must always be con- 
sidered. Nevertheless a few general suggestions may be offered. 

Character or virtue will be the first quality to be sought for in 
the choice of a mate. The predominant and essential virtues ex- 
pected from the man are honesty and sobriety. These are especially 
manly virtues. In the natural order it is the sense of honor which 
will keep the husband faithful to his wife and insure for her that 
respect, care and protection to which she has a right. Sobriety, 
too, is absolutely necessary for the making of a happy home. The 
love may be there and the fidelity may be there, but they will be in 
constant peril if they are accompanied by drunkenness. And if 
drunkenness be a failing during the days of courtship, a reform after 
marriage can not be expected. The pity of it is that girls are only 
too eager to find excuses for a lover addicted to this failing. “Oh, 
but he is as quiet as a lamb when he is sober,” pleaded once a 
young woman in one of our very poor missions. The only reliable 
advice to give to a girl with an intemperate sweetheart is to break 
off the engagement at once. The predominant virtue expected from 
the woman is chastity. This will be measured by the care which 
she takes in avoiding occasions of sin. Here it is not a question of 
having sinned grievously, but of a constant observance of all those 
habits of modesty, reticence, sobriety of language and gesture, and, 
above all, utmost decorum in all necessary intercourse with mem- 
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bers of the opposite sex. They are habits which can be observed 
and felt much more effectually than they can be described. Infact 
every Catholic girl knows them, and no one is so observant of and 
sensitive to them as the honorable young man who comes to pay 
court to her. 

Next, compatibility of temper must be examined. It is easy to 
discern. Quarrels during time of courtship may be reasonably 
excused from time to time. The proverb that true love never runs 
smoothly implies that in the common estimation of mankind, lovers’ 
quarrels are a part of the business of love-making among those 
who are not angels. But there are some lovers whose courtship 
seems to be one perpetual quarrel, one everlasting carping, jealous 
insinuation and complaint. Obviously such a life would only be 
accentuated in the marriage state, and the sooner the engagement is 
broken off the better for both parties. 

The question of health, too, ought not to be overlooked. In 
earlier days the Church spoke more explicitly on the matter, though 
now she leaves it to the parties themselves to decide. The cases in 
which the difficulty most frequently arises are those of insanity and 
consumption. As a counsel of perfection it is well in such cir- 
cumstances to abstain from matrimony. But where this abstention 
is fraught with moral danger, then the advice of a medical expert 
should be sought. Parents have a duty toward their prospective 
offspring as well as to themselves. The science of heredity is any- 
thing but an exact science. As for consumption, the treatment of 
it has now been so vastly improved that very many consumptive 
people may now marry without serious danger either to each other 
or to their offspring. Those, however, who contemplate such a mar- 
riage ought always to consult a specialist previously. 

The questions of age, social standing and wealth may not be over- 
looked. Certainly many happy marriages have taken place be- 
tween persons far removed from each other in age, fortune and 
position. These, however, are exceptions rather than the rule. A 
young person will not naturally seek a much older one with a view 
to matrimony. But the cases of those hunting after a larger for- 
tune and higher position are only too frequent. And it is these 
who come to grief in married life. 

Lastly, there is the question of passion and personal beauty. Let 
it be said at once that passion is not a bad thing in itself. It is only 
bad when it overrides reason. Let it be said, too, that beauty of 
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form and looks is not a thing in itself to be despised. The Church, 
in her office of virgins, applies to them the words of the psalmist: 
“With thy comeliness and thy beauty set out, proceed prosperously, 
and reign.” So long as it is kept in due subordination to the gifts 
of character and virtue, then it may be prized for what it is worth. 
Only when opposed to the fear of God is beauty said to be vain and 
form fallacious. 

The great principle to be kept before one’s mind, therefore, in the 
choice of a mate, is that the Sacrament of marriage is not a crush- 
ing or a cramping of human nature, but a perfecting and realizing 
of it. If limits have been placed by the law of God, by the law of 
the Church, by the law of reason, then those limitations of choice are 
the conditions of a wider and nobler freedom. If it seems hard to 
have one’s choice limited to a partner of the same religion, remem- 
ber that that law duly observed will be a safeguard against a multi- 
tude of more irksome limitations in the future. If it seems unfair 
to have one’s choice limited to those who are not of blood relation- 
ship, remember that that law duly observed will probably mean sal- 
vation from some of the most horrible calamities which can befall 
the marriage state. If love seems to have limits set to it by reason, 
remember that those reasonable limits are the barriers which prevent 
love from degenerating into mere passion, and insure for it a strong 
and lasting endurance. 
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XXV. THE SACRAMENT OF MARRIAGE 
BY THE REV. THOMAS J. GERRARD 
IV. Mrxep MARRIAGES 


“I beseech you, therefore, to be united in the Lord, so that ies may walk 
worthily in the vocation wherewith you are called.’ ‘Eph. iv, I 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—Mixed marriages are disapproved of by the 
Church as being far below her ideal. But they are tolerated in order to 
avoid greater evils. Their incongruity seen by comparison with mystic 
types. 

I. They spoil God’s ideal. Marriage likened to Christ and the 
Church, also to the union of the Father and Son. The union is, therefore, 
something far deeper than we can comprehend. As there is no difference 
of thought between Father and Son, or between Christ and the Church, 
so there should be no difference of belief between husband and wife. 
The chief obstacle to the realization of this in the interested parties is 
their love for each other. But further consideration will show that that 
love is of a low order which has not faith for its foundation. The faith 
provides a system of Sacraments and morality which fosters and strength- 
ens the highest love. The Protestant can hardly avail himself of these. 

II. Mixed marriages endanger the faith of the Catholic party. 
Such marriages are, therefore, only tolerated on the condition that the 
Catholic party shall be allowed free exercise of his or her religion. 
Even so the occasions of danger are numerous. Prevention better than 
cure. 

JIT. Mixed marriages endanger the faith of the children. Chief 
end of marriage, the procreation and education of children for the king- 
dom of heaven. The child pertains to the ideal of the Sacrament and tts 
mystic types. Importance of early impressions. Difference of faith in 
parents must tell on the character of the child. Such marriages only 
tolerated on condition that all the children, irrespective of sex, are to be 
brought up in the Catholic religion. 

IV. The Church’s care for the non-Catholic party. The nature and 
application of the third condition, that there must be a reasonable hope 
of conversion. 

Conclusion.—K eep three things clear; (1) the ideal, (2) the reasons 
against mixed marriages, (3) the conditions under which they are toler- 
ated. 


The Church, in her dispensation of the Sacraments, always acts 
as a good and kind mother. She has regard to the weakness, as 
well as to the strength, of her children. Her divine message is 
all beautiful. The ideal which she sets before her children is a 
perfect ideal. She ever emphasizes this ideal even though she 
knows that in many cases it will not be realized. She wishes her 
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children to conform to the ideal as nearly as possible. Consequently 
she condescends to them, and where in her wisdom she finds that 
‘the weak ones can not realize what she wishes, she allows, within 
certain limits, that which is less good. She knows that the Sacra- 
ments were made for men, not men for the Sacraments. She prefers 
then to administer the Sacraments with certain accidental imperfec- 
tions rather than allow her children to go without the grace which 
the Sacraments convey. For this reason she tolerates what are known 
as mixed marriages. Strictly speaking, mixed marriages are those 
which take place between baptized persons, of whom one is a Catho- 
lic and the other a non-Catholic. Thus, the ceremony performed 
between a Catholic and a Jew would not be a mixed marriage in 
the sense of the word as we use it. A mixed marriage, generally 
speaking, is that which takes place between a Catholic and a Protes- 
tant. Now, although the Church tolerates such marriages under 
certain conditions, yet she ever deprecates them. They fall below 
her ideal. In order then to understand clearly why the Church looks 
so unfavorably on such marriages we must keep before our minds 
the nature of her ideal. The bond between man and wife is as 
the bond between Christ and His Church. 

The chief characteristic of the bond between Christ and His 
Church is its intense intimacy and absolute perfection. Christ, 
indeed, by another comparison, likens it to the substantial union 
between Himself and His eternal Father. Nowhere can distinct- 
ness and unity be so complete as in the bosom of the blessed Trinity. 
The distinctness is infinite and thus enables the Father and the Son 
each to receive an infinite love. Their unity is that of one infinite 
substance which enables them to communicate to each other an infi- 
nite love, a love which issues in the person of the Holy Spirit. 
This is a type of the union between Christ and His Church. The 
Church, of course, is a finite creature and incapable of giving an 
infinite love to Christ. Nor again is the union between Christ and 
the Church a substantial union. The Church and Christ do not 
make up together one substance. But since that union has been 
likened to the substantial and infinite union of the Father and the 
Son, we conclude that it must be of a nature far more intimate 
and far more perfect than we can ever hope to comprehend. And 
since the union of man and wife has been likened to the union of 
Christ and the Church we conclude that that also must be of a 
nature far more intimate and far more perfect than we can ever 
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hope to comprehend. The Sacrament of marriage is a great mys- 
tery, a shadow of the mystic union of Christ and His Church, a 
shadow of the eternal and substantial union of the Father and the 
Son in the blessed Trinity. 

The first and foremost reason why the Church deprecates mixed 
marriages is because they spoil God’s ideal. Christ came on earth 
to speak the mind of the eternal Father. The Church exists to 
speak the mind of Christ. Any suggestion of difference of thought 
between the Father and the Son, or between Christ and His Church, 
carries with it the evident mark of its own absurdity. From this 
absurdity, however, we may gather something of the imperfection of 
a marriage union in which the parties profess different faiths. 
The Catholic faith is the most precious treasure, the most illus- 
trious adornment which a man can possess. It is a possession more- 
over which is unique of its kind. It can not combine or make 
terms with any other faith. If one article be changed only in the 
slightest degree the whole faith is rendered vain. A marriage 
union, therefore, in which one party makes profession of Catholi- 
cism and the other of Protestantism can not be but an ungraceful 
thing in the eyes of God. 

Indeed there are few people who do not recognize the irregularity. 
It is only the immediately interested couple who for the time being 
can not see that it is a matter of the highest importance. They 
are madly in love, and where it is a question of so much love the 
faith must accommodate itself to circumstances. Yet, if they could 
only see the connection between faith and love, they would have to 
recognize that diversity of faith in the marriage union must eventu- 
ally tell against love in the marriage union. Faith is the gift by 
which we believe in God and in His word. Without belief in God 
we can not love Him. Without the full acceptance of His word 
we can not follow His commands and ordinances. We can not live 
in sympathy with that wonderful system of morality by which He 
adjusts and fosters the love between man and man. Thus it is 
that the Protestant married to a Catholic can not avail himself 
of the teaching and the Sacraments of the Catholic Church which 
might be so effectual in fostering love between man and wife. 
Real love is that only which has faith for its foundation. But in 
the mixed marriage the faith is all on one side. It does not flourish 
with that fecundity which would be present were the parties united 
in one and the same belief. Further, this absence of faith-informed 
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love on the part of the non-Catholic partner must in a measure react 
on the Catholic partner. Grace is very powerful, but it needs a 
nature upon which to act. And if the faith-informed love of the 
Catholic partner finds no response in the non-Catholic partner, if 
it receives an inferior love in return, or if it discovers itself misun- 
derstood and unappreciated, then, if it does not dwindle away, it 
at least fails in its possible measure of fruitfulness. 

The Church has her eyes wide open to the weakness of human 
nature when she tolerates a mixed marriage. A mixed marriage is 
a real Sacrament, and all the graces of the Sacrament are capable 
of being conveyed through it, though these graces may often fail in 
their effects through the want of disposition in the non-Catholic 
party. The Catholic party may do his or her best, as the case may 
be, but as human nature is so weak, there is naturally an ever- 
present danger of the Catholic losing the faith. Over and above 
the certainty of spoiling God’s ideal there is the disadvantage of 
risking the loss of faith altogether. Therefore it is that the Church 
when she allows a mixed marriage, insists on the condition that the 
Catholic partner shall not be hindered in the practise of the faith. 
The non-Catholic must give an explicit promise to this effect. He 
may not make any contrary conditions either before or after the 
marriage. Any attempt to compel or persuade the Catholic to go 
to a Protestant Church, to stay away from Mass, or to abstain from 
Confession, is a dishonorable violation of the condition and promise. 
The Church by a long experience knows that such attempts are 
only too common. Sometimes they are done openly and menacingly. 
Oftener, perhaps, they are done quietly and in a friendly way. 
Numberless are the occasions when the danger creeps in. The 
Catholic is perhaps too late for Mass on Sunday. Then the obvious 
suggestion of the non-Catholic is: “Oh, well come to our Church 
for a change.” Or it may be merely a social gathering under 
Protestant auspices, a bazaar, a tea party, an excursion—surely one 
can not be so narrow as to object to these? There would be less 
danger in them for a Catholic who was out and out a Catholic, 
a Catholic joined to a Catholic in marriage, and generally subject 
to Catholic influences. But for the Catholic who is the partner of a 
Protestant and who is without all those helps which an entirely 
Catholic family provides, these social functions are so many pitfalls. 
They seem harmless enough in themselves, but they lead from one 
thing to another, from the social to the religious. Indeed, wher- 
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ever one partner is Protestant, the opportunities of perversion are 
as persistent in their frequency as they are subtle in kind and de- 
gree. In this, as in all other dangers, prevention is better than 
cure. Foster a strong dislike for mixed marriages. Avoid company 
where you are likely to meet a partner of another religious persua- 
sion. Reject the first overtures made by one who is not of your 
faith. Then if circumstances have been too many or too strong 
for you, make up your mind at once that only by strict observance 
of the conditions laid down by the Church can your faith and your 
hope and your love be saved. 

The fostering of mutual love, however, even the most perfect 
and most spiritual love is not the chief end of marriage. The 
chief end of marriage is the begetting and educating of children for 
the kingdom of heaven. The Church, therefore, in her legislation 
for mixed marriages has a special care for the children that may be 
born of them. The child pertains to the ideal of the great Sacra- 
ment. In the mystery of the blessed Trinity it is the united love of 
the Father and the Son, in the person of the Holy Ghost. In 
the mystery of Christ and His Church the one is bridegroom, 
the other the bride, and they are united for the purpose of bring- 
ing forth children for the kingdom of heaven. So if the Sac- 
rament of Marriage must be true to its mystic types, it must be 
so ordained as to be an apt principle for the bringing forth and 
for the educating of children in the Catholic faith. The faith is so 
important for the child that its influence should be felt at the first 
dawn of reason and all through those impressionable days of child- 
hood and youth. No demonstration is needed to show that onlv 
when both father and mother are united in the faith can those early 
impressions be efficiently imparted. A different faith in either one 
or the other must inevitably tell on the character of the child. In 
the interest then of the offspring the Church looks askance on the 
mixed marriage. When, however, she permits it as something less 
good and for the sake of avoiding some greater evil, then she places 
a special condition in favor of the children. The non-Catholic party 
must explicitly promise that all the children may be brought up in 
the Catholic religion. There must be no compromise. Oftentimes 
the non-Catholic party proposes to meet the Church half way and 
suggests that the girls shall follow the mother while the boys 
follow the father. And the idea prevails in some quarters that the 
Church is willing to allow this. Let it be clearly made known that 
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the Church knows nothing of such half measures. According to 
her law every child of a mixed marriage must be brought up a 
Catholic. The soul of a boy is just as valuable as the soul of a 
girl, and the soul of a girl is just as valuable as the soul of a boy, 
for both have been bought with an infinite price. In their educa- 
tion, therefore, there must be no compromise. All, without excep- 
tion, must be brought up in the Catholic faith. 

Further, the Church has also a cure for the non-Catholic partv. 
He has already received the Sacrament of Baptism and now he re- 
ceives the Sacrament of Matrimony. He is a subject of the Church, 
albeit a rebellious subject. His rebellious state may be due to no 
fault of his own and he may not recognize his rebellious state. The 
Church, however, recognizes it and consequently makes a special 
effort to win him back to her obedience. She places a third con- 
dition to a mixed marriage—there must be some reasonable hope of 
the non-Catholic party becoming Catholic. The condition tends to 
the perfection of the ideal, tends to the preservation of the faith of 
the Catholic partner, tends to the preservation of the faith of the 
children, tends to the eternal salvation of the non-Catholic partner. 
The reasonableness of the condition is evident. Its application, 
however, seems at first sight to be fraught with considerable diffi- 
culty. How is one to know whether there is any hope of a profess- 
ing Protestant becoming a Catholic? Does not the Spirit breathe 
where He will? Must the non-Catholic have already entered upon 
a course of instruction? The practise of the Church does not re- 
quire the manifestation of such clear signs as suggested in the last 
question. But the two conditions concerning the faith of the wife 
and the children, if generously fulfilled, would seem to go a long 
way toward fulfilling the third condition. If the non-Catholic party 
willingly signs the declaration that his wife may have the free ex- 
ercise of her religion and that the children may be brought up 
Catholics, then that may be deemed sufficient grounds for hoping 
that he, too, may some day become a Catholic. Evidently he is 
not fighting against the Church. Evidently he has some good will 
toward it. Presumably he is not resisting grace. Under such con- 
ditions one may reasonably hope that the grace of God will some 
day prove effectual. 

We must strive then to keep three things well to the front of 
the Catholic consciousness. First, the union of marriage is a great 
Sacrament, having its ideal likened to the union between the 
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Father and the Son, and to the union between Christ and His 
Church. Secondly, mixed marriages are discountenanced by the 
Church because they spoil God’s ideal, because they endanger the 
faith of the Catholic party and because they endanger the faith 
of the children. Thirdly, they are sometimes tolerated in order to 
avoid greater evils, and then only on the three conditions that the 
Catholic shall have free exercise of religion, that all children shall 
be educated as Catholics, and that there shall be a reasonable hope 
of the Protestant becoming a Catholic. 





THE ROSARY 


CONFERENCES FOR SODALITIES B. V. M. 
BY THE REV. M. J. FRINGS 
VII. THe ExceLLeENcE OF THE Various Parts OF THE ROSARY 
(d) The “Our Father” 


“Lord, teach us to pray.”—Luke xi, I. 


Dear Brethren: The holiest, the most beautiful and most per- 
fect, and for this reason the most efficient prayer is the “Our 
Father.” 

This prayer comes from Our Lord himself, who gave it to His 
disciples when they urged that He should teach them how to pray. 
The “Our Father,” therefore, had its origin with God himself, and, 
therefore, is the holiest of prayers. It is a petition to His heavenly 
Father, composed by the God-man and bequeathed to us, His 
brethren. In this petition is contained everything we may ask 
for. Tertullian says in his writings that the “Our Father” con- 
tains not merely the things for which man ought to ask God, but 
also everything the Lord has taught and ordained, so that the whole 
Christian doctrine is briefly contained therein. The separate peti- 
tions are arranged according to their importance, and follow one 
another in a most appropriate way. Therefore, the “Our Father” 
is according to its origin, as also according to its contents and its 
form, the perfect prayer. 

The divine Saviour promised that everything we ask of our 
Father in heaven He will give us. When we recite the “Our Father” 
we not merely pray in the name of Jesus, but in His own words. 
Hence the Lord’s Prayer is to God the most pleasing prayer, and 
for that reason the most efficient and powerful of prayers. It is 
evident from the history of the Church that the Lord’s Prayer has 
at all times been held by the faithful in the highest esteem. It was 
used, as the fathers tell us, not only in public, but also in private de- 
votions. 

This holy, excellent and most efficacious prayer forms a part of 
the Rosary, and we will give it our consideration, in order the 
better to understand it, to appreciate it more fully, and to say it 
more devoutly. 
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I. The “Our Father” consists of a preface and seven petitions. 
The preface is intended to lift up our thoughts to God. Holy Scrip- 
ture admonishes us to such preparation, “Before prayer, prepare 
thy soul: and be not as a man that tempteth God” (Eccles. xviii, 23). 
When beginning to pray we should present to our mind God as He 
is enthroned in heaven. We should approach God in humility and 
reverence with child-like confidence and love. Thus prepared for 
prayer we will be pleasing to God. To give our mind this disposi- 
tion is the purpose of the preface: “Our Father, who art in 
heaven.” Hence this preface should be said with devotion and 
piety. 

The seven petitions of the “Our Father” contain everything 
a Christian ought and may ask for. But what may and should a 
Christian ask for? For all things necessary and serviceable for 
the proper fulfilment of his life work. This prayer contains peti- 
tions for everything necessary for the attainment of the last end 
for which we were created, and that is, in the first place, the 

glorification of God, and, in the second place, our eternal salvation. 
In the first four petitions Christ teaches us and commands us to 
beseech for the things that pertain to this last end, and in the last 
three petitions for protection against the things which hinder 
the attainment of this end. 

1. The glory of God is the first and chief purpose of all creation, 
as also of redemption and sanctification. It should be the occupa- 
tion of all mankind, as it is the occupation of the blessed in heaven. 
We glorify God when we recognize Him as the highest good; when 
we love Him above all things, with a child-like love, serve Him 
faithfully, worship Him in all our thoughts, words and actions. 
As we are unable to do this by our own strength we must seek the 
assistance of grace, which we do in the words of the first petition: 
“Hallowed be Thy name.” By the words “Thy name” must be 
understood here, God himself, as He has revealed Himself to us 
and this petition is equivalent to saying: “Thou, O God, shalt be 
glorified by us and by all mankind.” We ask in the first petition 
that God may not be blasphemed, but rightly known, truly loved and 
duly revered. We implore God in this petition to enlighten the 
heathen that yet stand in the shadow of death, and all unbelievers 
and heretics, that they may learn to know and adore Him; and to 
grant sincere conversion to all sinners. We also ask, for our- 
selves and our fellow Christians, the grace to grow in the knowledge 
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of God, in His love and service and in Christian perfection, so that 
thereby God may ever be glorified more and more. A truly Chris- 
tian life is our highest glorification of God, hence to obtain this 
grace we must diligently pray. 

This petition is placed first, because it is the most necessary to the 
glorification of God and to our salvation. It is also the foundation 
of the other petitions. 

2. In the second petition “Thy kingdom come,” a threefold 
kingdom of God is meant, for the coming of which we pray. It is 
the kingdom of God about us, in us and above us. The kingdom 
of God about us is the Church of Christ. Christ founded it as His 
divine kingdom on earth, to glorify God and lead mankind to 
salvation. We ask that God may grant to all men grace to recog- 
nize our holy Church as the divine institution, to submit them- 
selves to her authority, and to become members of this Church 
in order to properly worship the true God, to glorify Him, and 
thus work their salvation. 

The kingdom of God is within us, when we allow ourselves to be 
ruled and guided not by the spirit of the world, but by the spirit 
of God. “Those who are moved by the spirit of God are God’s 
children.” In his soul is the kingdom of God established whose 
faith agrees with the teaching of the Church, who hopes, loves and 
lives in the true faith. 

The kingdom of God above us is the kingdom of heaven. The 
Church on earth is the kingdom of truth, of grace, of virtue; it will 
become in heaven the kingdom of glory. 

Through this triple kingdom God is glorified on earth and in 
heaven, and this is the first and chief aim of every created thing. 
Through this threefold kingdom we gain salvation, happiness and 
eternal life. That this threefold dominion of God may come to us 
and to all mankind we ask the Father in heaven in the second 
petition. 

In order that what we ask for in the second petition may be at- 
tained we must comply with the third petition: “Thy will be done 
on earth, as it is in heaven.” Almighty God is the supreme ruler 
of heaven and earth. All creatures in heaven and earth must sub- 
mit themselves unconditionally to His holy will. God makes His 
will known to us through His commandments, and through His 
holy Church. We must be ready and willing at all times to do the 
will of God, and to submit to it in all things. We must obey His 
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commandments, we must gladly and humbly submit ourselves to His 
dispensations, no matter what they may be. That God’s will may at 
all times be done by us, and in us, and in all things, this should 
be our ardent desire, not with a servile fear but with filial love, 
as Jesus has taught us by His word and example. But this far 
surpasses our own strength and for this reason Jesus teaches and 
enjoins us to beg the Father that He may grant to us and to all 
mankind the grace to do at all times His holy will. By this faithful 
submission of our wills to the will of God we glorify God in the 
most perfect way. 

3. In our earthly pilgrimage to heaven we require divine assist- 
ance in order to live our corporeal and spiritual life according to the 
divine Will. For this reason Christ instructs us to pray in the 
fourth petition: “Give us this day our daily bread.” That means: 
Give us, O God, what we stand in need of for body and soul that 
we may live according to Thy holy will. 

We depend upon Ged in all things. He is our Creator and also 
our Preserver. We could not live a single moment without His 
aid. As we are composed of body and soul our wants are twofold, 
we have requirements for the body and others for the soul. We 
stand in need of food, shelter and clothing for body. All, rich and 
poor alike, must petition God for these, for each one stands in 
God’s hand. God can cast the rich man down like Job, and free the 
poor man from all want. The word bread includes all necessities of 
life. “Give me neither beggary nor riches: give me only the neces- 
saries of life” (Prov. xxx, 8). 

That we are told to pray for our daily bread should remind us 
that we must not be too solicitous for the morrow. He who gives 
unto us to-day will also provide for us to-morrow if we humbly 
ask Him. We say: Our bread, because it is our duty to earn it 
in an honorable manner by industry and labor. “He who toils not, 
shall not eat.” We say also our bread, and not my bread, be- 
cause we wish the poor who can not help themselves to have it as 
well as we ourselves, and we must share it with them as much as 
our means allow. 

As our body requires nourishment, so does our soul. The food 
of the soul is the word of God, and the Bread of Life that came 
down from heaven. We must partake of this Bread of the soul 
by hearing the word of God, by reading and meditation, and by 
receiving the Sacraments. 
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Thus has Jesus in the four first petitions taught and commanded 
us to ask for everything that is necessary for the attainment of 
our last end. In the three remaining petitions He instructs us to 
pray for protection against all things which are obstacles to the 
attainment of that end. 

II. In these three petitions we ask that everything may be averted 
that would hinder us from attaining our true goal, our salvation 
and the glorification of God. 

1. This obstacle, however, is sin and its evil consequences and 
these three petitions have reference to sin and its evil consequences. 
We, like all men, are sinners, and in our sins we can not worship 
God properly, nor can we attain our salvation if God does not show 
mercy to us. For this reason we humbly implore God in the fifth 
petition: “Forgive us our trespasses.” In these words we implore 
God to grant unto us and to our fellow men a sincerely contrite 
heart and to graciously forgive us our sins and the punishment due 
for them. As a condition of forgiveness, however, God exacts from 
us that we forgive those who have offended us, as fully as we 
desire that God forgive us. Therefore, we add: “As we forgive 
those who trespass against us.” 

2. In the sixth petition we implore God that He would graciously 
preserve us from falling into sin. “Lead us not into temptation.” 
With these words we urge God that He should keep from us temp- 
tation to sin, or, if through temptation He desires to try us, that 
He grant us abundant graces to conquer it. Temptations do not 
come from God, but from our own nature, from Satan and from 
the world. God permits them in His wisdom to try our love for 
Him, to preserve us in humility, and to strengthen us, to animate 
our zeal for virtue and to increase our merits. God will assist us 
in temptation if we are exposed to it without any fault of ours. 

Those, however, who court the danger will perish in it. They 
can not expect divine assistance who wilfully seek temptation and 
sin. 

3. The seventh and last petition is “But deliver us from evil.” 
After asking God not to lead us into temptation we urge Him to 
preserve us from evil of soul and body. We confidently trust God 
to guide us according to His wisdom and mercy, and to deliver us 
from everything which is an obstacle to our salvation, even if in 
our own shortsightedness we may think it good and desirable. 

We conclude the “Lord’s Prayer” with the little word “Amen,” 
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which is equivalent to “So be it.” With this single word we con- 
firm all our petitions. It means: “O God grant us these things 
for which we have just prayed.” 

Truly this prayer, taught us by Our Lord, is of high dignity and 
importance. It is not alone a prayer, but a sermon as well. It is 
a prayer which comprises in itself all other prayers. It is a prayer 
of praise, of thanksgiving and supplication. It is, therefore, appro- 
priate for all occasions. Are you discouraged and faint-hearted, 
go and say the “Our Father.” The thought that you have an all- 
merciful Father in heaven will lift you up, inspire you with confi- 
dence and comfort you. Do self-love and pride strive for the mas- 
tery within you, go and say, “Hallowed be Thy name.” Is anger 
and malice in your heart, say, “Forgive us our trespasses as we for- 
give those who trespass against us.” If impatience is your fault 
say, “Thy will be done on earth, as it is in heaven.” When beset 
by temptation invoke God: “Lead us not into temptation,” and in 
trial and adversity beseech God: “Deliver us from evil.” 

O that this holy and sublime prayer would be properly under- 
stood and appreciated. What blessings it would produce every- 
where. May then our contemplation contribute with the blessing 
of God toward our own love of this wonderful prayer and to our 
greater devotion in its recital. 











PEDAGOGY AND CATECHETICS , 


BY THE REV. P. A. HALPIN 


VII. DANGERS 


In the eleventh chapter of St. Luke, Christ speaking of the king- 
dom of God says, “When a strong man armed keepeth his court, 
those things are in peace which he possesseth. But if a stronger 
than he come upon him and overcome him, he will take away all his 
armor wherein he trusted and will distribute his spoils.” The 
allusion here is to the never ending struggle that began with Chris- 
tianity, is still on, and will continue until the end of time. Because 
the unclean spirits will ever wage this terrible war. Christ, who has 
not left his servants orphans, will be with them until the end of time, 
and His victory over the gates of hell is sure and will be the finality 
of all things. In the conflict, though ultimate triumph is as in- 
evitable as the determination of Christ is inflexible, yet because the 
battle is being fought day and night, century in and century out, 
there is an element of danger, and, therefore, of partial or seeming 
defeat which it were unwise to overlook or underestimate. 

Catechetics, or Christian pedagogy, is the most direct defense 
against the onslaught of the prince of darkness, who for that reason 
in a thousand subtle and occult, as well as uncovert ways, will 
strive to obtain the supremacy. Hence is it that Christian pedagogy 
of any kind, and especially that chief mission which is its, the mis- 
sion of undermining the kingdom of the world must of a necessity 
be full of hazard and countless dangers must beset it. St. Paul tells 
of the perils to which, as the colossal antagonist, he was subjected. 
“Thrice was I beaten with rods, once I-was stoned, thrice I suffered 
shipwreck, a night and a day I was in the depths of the sea. In 
journeyings often, in perils of waters, in perils of robbers, in perils 
from my own nation, in perils from the Gentiles, in perils in the city, 
in perils in the wilderness, in perils in the sea, in perils from false 
brethren” (II Cor. xi, 25-26). 

Of these perils he would not have the Corinthians ignorant, for 
he feared that lest perhaps when he came to them for the third time 
he would not find them such as he would, and he would be found by 
them such as they would not. In his whole demeanor toward these 
young Christians he manifests two things: the first that he would 
always come to them with the same doctrine, and that he had for the 
glory of the truth to suffer so much anguish of mind and so much 
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hardship of body, they, too, might understand, that all life, and 
above all the Christian life, is a warfare upon earth, and so blows 
must be given and blows must be taken, otherwise the strong one 
will overcome and distribute the spoils. This chief warrior in 
apostolic days was the great Christian pedagogue, and the road he 
traversed is the only road to lasting achievement. Ulysses under- 
went ten years of journeyings, with their not unmixed hardships, 
to bring his handful of followers home, but how uninspiring’ all 
his experience compared with the body and soul crushing Odyssey 
of the Apostle! 

A careful and a meditative perusal of the life of St. Paul will 
diffuse much light around the path of the catechist. The first 
danger to be encountered, and a perilous danger it is, is the tendency 
to become disheartened in the work. Discouragement is the strong- 
est foe of the one who devotes himself to the task of teaching 
religion to the young. St. Paul adverts to that risk. His manner 
of overcoming it is, in reality, the only resource. He was per- 
suaded that the mission which had been so miraculously thrust upon 
him was from God, and was the highest mission and overshadowing 
all others. It was above the strength of mere man, therefore, and 
so he placed all his reliance on God. This was done in a way that 
almost compelled heaven to come to his assistance. His co-operation 
with the Master was intense and vigilant and persistent. He did 
everything as if everything depended upon himself alone, and yet 
with an abiding conviction that all depended only upon God. This 
gave him the right to beseech heaven in season and out of season. 
His success was not always apparent. He found himself time and 
again as if all his labor had been in vain. Even his preaching—the 
most eloquent preaching in substance and in form that ever fell 
from human lips—was void at times. His tribulation coming from 
his solicitude of all the churches was such “that we are pressed out 
of measure above our strength, so that we were weary of life.” 
This was the weariness of the man who could say, “Thanks be to 
God, who hath given us the victory through the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

The same door that was opened to St. Paul is there for the 
humblest preacher and the lowliest teacher to knock at. What gave 
him wings was the high appreciation of the Gospel he preached, and 
above all the unselfish motives which actuated him. This apprecia- 

.tion and their motives have the same transforming power now they 
had then. They made Apostles in all the centuries, they are equally 
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potent in this twentieth century. Where a teacher loses heart, then 
all the work of education crumbles. There is no atmosphere so 
pernicious as the atmosphere created by the faint of heart. It in- 
fects the children, and their faith loses much of its robustness. 

To-day fighters are needed as they were in the days of the 
Apostles. But the enemies are so alert and so many that no Catholic 
may push his way through them if his religion is only a festival 
dress, if his religion is not part of every faculty of his soul, if his 
religion is not his strongest vitality, if his faith is not the armor of 
all his waking seconds, minutes and hours. Robust Christianity is 
necessary to-day and always. The fight is on different lines, but it 
is still a fight, and, therefore, the valiant only will win. 

What has been said reveals two dangers, one intensifying the 
other. The danger that the instructor lose his head and the danger 
that his lack of courage will infect all under his care, and, so will be 
begotten, instead of an army of chosen warriors, a listless host run- 
ning at the sound of the charge and dropping and dying by the 
wayside. The remedy for this spiritual torpor has been indicated. 
The voice of the Apostle is a bugle blast, or rather the voice of all 
the Apostles are bugle blasts. 

The great apostolic catechist was not the last of his line. His 
blood has been running in many veins, and many sons and daughters 
have been raised up to him in all the ages. To-day they are scatter- 
ing themselves over the whole world—young men and young 
women, old men and old women, grown gray and venerable in the 
service of the Lord. They have not left a spot of this revolving globe 
unvisited, and to-day as the sun careers through its allotted spaces it 
beholds them among all the peoples of the earth. They are teaching 
under all the stars and in every clime. They are delivering the 
message of Christ, and from every land goes up the cry of the 
great pentecostal avatar: “Behold! are not all these that speak 
Galileans? And how have we heard, every man, our own tongue, 
wherein we were born? Parthians and Medes and Elamites and 
inhabitants of Mesopotamia, Judea and Cappadocia, Pontus and 
Asia, Phyrgia and Pamphylia, Egypt and the parts of Libya about 
Cyrene, and strangers of Rome, Jews, also, and Proselytes, Cretes 
and Arabians, we have heard them speak in our own tongues the 
wonderful works of God” (Acts ii, 8). If the laborer is worthy of 
his hire, how exceedingly great will his recompense be who, despite 
discouragement and all perils, brings, through his teaching, the 
glory of the nations to Christ! 
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VIII. QuatiricaTions oF INSTRUCTORS 


Robert Burton, in a subsection of his “Anatomy of Melancholy,” 
adduces many authorities to prove that school teachers are in many 
instances causes of sadness. This is certainly demonstrated by 
almost everyone’s experience. “If a man escape a bad nurse, he 
may be undone by evil bringing up.” Tutors and masters are often 
too vigorous or too remiss. They offend by being too stern, always 
threatening, chiding, whipping or striking. St. Austin confesses 
how cruelly he was tortured in mind for learning Greek—a con- 
fession which has been made by many before and since the age of 
the great doctor. If any profession calls for careful training it is 
that of teacher. There have been born teachers and their success 
has been phenomenal. They did not aim at doling out so much 
information by the hour or by the day, but their ambition was to 
furnish forth to the world splendidly equipped men and women. 
Much must be forgiven those who lacked professional training 
in other times because in those years the facilities were not such as 
exist now. Those factors, too, should be exercised in acquitting or 
condemning the masters of the past. Some were despicable and 
contemptible, and again some professed and imparted a scholarship 
which is as high as any these times in which we live can display. 

The idea of training teachers professionally is comparatively recent. 
To-day there are normal schools, training classes and courses in 
schools and colleges, teachers’ institutes, reading circles, summer 
schools and university extension. Yet, while we are proud of the 
advance made, it must be remembered that the religious teaching 
bodies had always the very system of preparation which in the 
present is exciting such admiration and awakening such well de- 
served attention and patronage. This is especially true of the 
Jesuits. There is no new feature in modern training which can 
not be found in their ratio studiorum. How they, in consequence 
of legislation framed by the founder and his successors, slowly and 
patiently and skilfully formed their teachers is chronicled in his- 
tory. How their methods succeeded is attested by literary and scien- 
tific and learned names in every country in Christendom. It must 
not be said that they originated the practical and immeasurably 
valuable ideas of their plan of education. They make no such 
claim. They recognize, and recognize gratefully, that they absorbed 
the ideas of their predecessors and co-ordinated them and made 
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them adaptable to the needs of the particular cycle in which they 
moved. There is an elasticity in their plan which excludes nothing 
that is new and good and true, and there is an inflexibility which 
prevents the traditions of the past, which helped make the past all 
that honest searchers admire, which prevents those traditions from 
being forgotten or in any way neutralized. They understood that 
the progress that destroys all the past is not only no progress, but 
is chaotic in its results. Outsiders, who know, willingly admit that 
there is no pedagogical notion energizing to-day which they have 
not crystallized and preserved, if not entirely, at least in germ. 
They have their courses in teaching and they have their normal 
classes, and their summer schools, and their university extension. 
It is a matter of regret that they do not open those doors to the 
many who are knocking because they are desirous of an instruction 
which, while it is profound and suitable to all the scientific demands 
of the age, is fragrant with the sweet odor of faith which, while it 
renders all learning incorruptible, is at the same time a soul-tonic 
against ali that is nauseating and diseased in so much of that peda- 
gogy which has such a wide and dangerous influence. 

The qualifications of the instructor have not yet been touched upon 
save by way of insinuation. All these pages have been written with 
one purpose only—the purpose of directly or indirectly pointing out 
what equipment is required in the teacher who is faithful and loyal 
to the inspirations of true Christian pedagogy. It is only a short 
while since pedagogy took into its fold Catechetics. There is no 
essential endowment demanded of the secular teacher that is not 
demanded of the Catechist and demanded in terms not weak but 
forcible. It is a crude way to say it, but it is true, that a man 
may forget all other subjects that he has studied, but he must not 
forget what he was taught in religious instruction classes.. He 
must not forget his Catechism. There is a book written on the 
term “Apperception.” Its meaning is therein patiently and learnedly 
developed. The history of the word is given. Its origin is traced 
to the philosophy and its growth followed through the systems of 
Kant, Herbart and others up to Wundt. There is a chapter on 
“The Significance of Apperception, the Spiritual Development of 
Man.” The questions discussed are the theory of the applicability 
of apperception to pedagogy in its choice and arrangement of the sub- 
ject matter of education, in the investigation, extension and utiliza- 
tion of the child’s experience, in the methods of instruction. What 
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is apperception? It is the psychical process of mental assimilation ; 
a process, says the writer, which has a validity beyond mere sub- 
jective perception and is of the greatest significance for all knowl- 
edge; yes, even for our whole spiritual life. This quotation has 
not been made with any hostile purpose. On the contrary we 
laud the devotion, but is not the question relevant if so much is ad- 
vanced and with zeal in behalf of the one term “Apperception” ? 
Should not at least as much be urged for the little book called 
Catechism ? 

The Catechist whose work is the work so well done that it 

leaves on the mind and heart of the child ineffaceable traces— 
traces that would be visible when all else is obscure, is the Catechist 
who rejoices the heart of the Church and who is certainly qualified 
for his post. His work is of such a nature, that investigation will 
lay bare what really are the qualifications of an instructor. So 
eminently worthy. No such work can be performed unless there are 
knowledge and preparation and self-control and control of others, 
on the part of the teacher. These are precisely the qualifications 
that are to be insisted on. Labor is imperative, but it must be 
the labor of love springing from high motives. This spirit of 
industry compels preparation, and preparation guarantees knowl- 
edge. The knowledge to be insisted upon here is twofold. The 
instructor must understand what he is going to teach and must 
be able to give it to his class in a clear, simple, interesting way. 
This is the real labor of preparation. The mature mind must con- 
ceive it in such a way that the volatile mind will be attracted by it 
at first, then seize it, then hold it. How much effort is involved 
in such labor only those know who have made the effort. All 
preliminaries will be in vain if the instructor is powerless to con- 
trol himself and his class. The one who controls himself will soon 
be monarch, not tyrant, of all he surveys. 
Libraries have been printed on the necessary endowments of the 
teacher and it is right and good that it is so, but it must be con- 
ceded, first, that books of themselves can not fashion a preceptor, 
and, secondly, that all books, we may say, are reducible to the simple 
rule that he must know what he teaches and must so teach as to 
make his hearers, however young, attentive and eager listeners. 








PASTORAL PART 


ANALECTA 








NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY FATHER 
AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS 


To all the faithful who make the twelve Saturdays be- 
fore the feast of the Immaculate Conception, in honor of 
Mary Immaculate, the Holy Father grants a plenary in- 
dulgence which can be gained on each of the Saturdays 
and can be applied to the Souls in Purgatory. The follow- 
ing conditions are required for the gaining of this indul- 
gence. The Saturdays must not be interrupted; Confes- 
sion must be made and Communion received; the faithful 
must meditate or pray in honor of the blessed Immaculate 
Mother of God, and pray likewise for the intention of the 
Supreme Pontiff. 

An indulgence of three hundred days applicable to the 
souls detained in Purgatory can be gained by all who recite 
a specified prayer in honor of St. Paul for the diffusion of 
good reading. 

The Sacred Congregation having charge of the nuns 
has decided that, before a nun can be professed or ad- 
mitted to her solemn vows, she must declare again her in- 
tention of taking these vows or of solemnly consecrating 
herself to God, even though she had already done so on the 
occasion of her simple vows. 

Titulus Servitu Ecclesiae will take the place of titulus 
missionis in the ordination to the subdiaconite. 

Emmanuel Barbier, certain of whose works were pro- 
scribed a short time since, has humbly submitted to the de- 
crees of the Holy See. 


Are the church choirs as constituted in the United 
States to be permitted? In answer to this question the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites replied, Negative et ad 
mentem. We append the notification as received: 


De mulierum cantu cum modo in Ecclestis permittendo. 
Nuperrime sacrorum Rituum Congregationi ea quae 
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sequuntur, pro opportuna declaratione, rite reverenter ex- 
posita sunt, nimirum: 

Per omnes fere regiones Statuum foederatorum Amer- 
icae septentrionalis, nomine chori designatur solummodo 
quidam coetus paucorum cantorum tum foeminarum quum 
virorum, pui seliguntur ad officium textus liturgicos intra 
Missas solemnes cantandi. Hic chorus, seu coetus virorum 
ac mulierum, sea puellarum, in loco eius soli usui destinato 
extra cancellos, immo plerumque longissime ab altari posi- 
tus est, nec alius habetur chorus qui textus liturgicos 
cantet vel recitet. Hinc quaeritur, utrum ratione habita 
decreti de cantu mulierum in ecclesiis (Angelopolitana 17 
Ianuarii 1908), quo concessum fuit ut intra christifideles 
viri et pueri, quantum fieri potest, suam partem divinis 
laudibus concelebrandis conferant, haud exclusis tamen, 
maxime ipsorum defectu, mulieribus et puellis, talem 
chorum seu coetum virorum ac mulierum supradescriptum, 
in loco ab altari remotissimo positum, et chori liturgici 
fungentem officio, posthac adhibere liceat. 

Et Sacra Rituum Congregatio, ad relationem subscripti 
Secretarii, exquisitis utriusque Commissionis tam liturgicae 
quam de musica et cantu sacro suffragiis, omnibus maturo 
examine perpensis, propositae quaestioni ita respondendum 
censuit: Prout exponitur, negative, et ad mentem.* Die 
18 Decembris 1908. 

S. Carp. CreTONI, Praef. 


L. * &. 
{ D. Panici, Arch. Laodicen., Secret. 
*Mens est, ut viri a mulieribus et pullis omnino sint 
separati, vitato quolibet inconvenienti, et onerata super his 
Ordinariorum conscientia. 


L. #3. + D. Panici, Archiep. Laod., Secret. 


In all the houses and monasteries of the Congregation of 
Saint Dominic in North America the feast of St. Remigius 
shall be celebrated on the first day of October and with the 
rite of a duplex minor. 















CASUS CONSCIENTIAE 


IS IT EVER PERMITTED TO TELL A LIE? 


A young unmarried girl is criminally with child. Her mother 
sends her to a lying-in hospital in a distant city before anything is 
known by the neighbors of her condition. The mother pretends to 
her other children and to the neighbors that her daughter is em- 
ployed in a store in New York. She tells them frankly that she 
is. After the birth of the daughter’s baby and before her return 
home, the mother tells the neighbors that her daughter does not 
like New York and is coming home. Finally the daughter arrives 
home and continues the deception, giving many details of her 
“store experience” in New York and what she thought of the city. 
Of course she had not been in New York at all. Is it lawful for the 
mother and daughter to say these things which they know are un- 
true, and to deceive others, even though their object in practising 
this deception is quite good and praiseworthy? Is it not making the 
end justify the means and doing evil that good may come from it? 

Answer.—A writer in the review Ami du Clergé some years ago 
said well: There is no matter in moral theology so involved and so 
headsplitting as the theory of lying. “Il n’est pas des matieres en 
morale aussi embrouillées, aussi casse-téte que la théorie du men- 
songé.” The source of all the difficulty seems to be the definition 
of a lie, as generally accepted by the theologians. That definition 
was first given by St. Augustine and from him has been adopted 
by practically all Catholic theologians. St. Augustine defines a lie 
as locutio contra mentem. This definition, I say, has been adopted 
by the Latin fathers and by Catholic theologians generally. Cardi- 
nal Newman says: “The Greek fathers thought that, when there was 
a justa causa an untruth need not be a lie. St. Augustine took 
another view, though with great misgiving; and whether he is 
rightly interpreted or not, 1s the doctor of the great and common 
wiew that all untruths are lies, and that there can be no just cause 
of untruth.” (Apologia, Note G.) The principle that it is never 
allowed to tell a lie, seems to be deep seated in the human con- 
science and to be admitted by all, just as it is universally admitted 
that it is not allowed to steal, or to murder. There can be no 
quarrel about the principle. It is only when we come to define a lie 
that the trouble begins. If it be admitted that all lying is sinful, 
and if we accept St. Augustine’s definition of a lie, as Catholic 
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moralists generally do, locutio contra mentem ad decipiendum pro- 
lata, then it follows that every time we speak contrary to what is 
in our mind for the purpose of deceiving others, we lie and, there- 
fore, we commit sin. But it is admitted, on the other hand, by all 
moralists that there are cases when it is permitted to say the thing 
that is not in our mind, even with the intention of deceiving others, 
and according to the definition just given, that would be a lie. 
For instance, there are times when it is impossible to keep a secret 
that must be kept at all hazards, except by saying the thing that is 
not in our mind. Of course the theologians were perfectly cog- 
nizant of this all the while, but still the definition of a lie, borrowed 
from St. Augustine, had taken such deep root in Catholic theology 
that it could not easily be retouched or revised. On the one hand 
they admitted that the definition made all speaking contrary to 
what was in the speaker’s mind, a lie; but on the other hand they 
could not deny that there were cases when it was lawful to say the 
thing that was not in one’s mind. To save the definition, and at the 
same time to save the truth, the theologians were compelled to in- 
vent the artificial theory of mental reservations. Though elaborated 
with great skill and ingenuity, the theory is quite artificial and in- 
vented solely for the purpose of permitting one to do that which one 
was clearly bound to do, but which the doctrine of lying, as gen- 
erally expounded, seemed to condemn. “Jn these later times,” says 
Card. Newman, “this doctrine (of St. Augustine) has been found 
dificult to work, and it has been largely taught that though. all 
untruths are lies, yet that certain equivocations, when there ts a 
just cause, are not untruths.” 

Archbishop Kenrick says: “It is confessed by all Catholics that 
in the common intercourse of life all ambiguity of language is to 
be avoided; but it is debated whether such ambiguity is ever law- 
ful. Most theologians answer in the affirmative, supposing a grave 
cause urges, and the true mind of the speaker can be collected from 
the adjuncts, though in fact it be not collected.” 

To use mental reservations or equivocations without a just and 
sufficient cause is sinful. But when it becomes necessary to dis- 
semble or to mislead in order to keep a secret or to repel an im- 
pertinent inquirer, or when dealing with children, it is lawful to 
equivocate, or rather to play upon words or to use evasions. This 
is the ordinary doctrine given in the text-books of moral theology. 
Objection has been made to the whole theory of mental reserva- 
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tion on the ground that it is an artificial system, suited only to the 
learned and the cultivated, but of no avail for the simple minded 
and the ignorant. Thus, while the learned and the ignorant speak 
the same thing, the learned and quick-witted save themselves from 
the sin of lying by using a mental reservation, while the simple 
and ignorant, not versed in the theory of mental reservation, find 
themselves in the necessity of telling a lie. 

Fr. Genicot says that we need not find fault if the simple 
minded and uneducated call a Jawful lie what the theologians call a 
broad mental reservation (Moral I, p. 378). Of course the diffi- 
culty remains that these same simple minded and uneducated peo- 
ple don’t know that there are lawful lies. They think every lie is 
a sin, and still they feel compelled sometimes to tell lies or un- 
truths as the only means left them for concealing the truth or for 
keeping a secret. 

Fr. Berardi has this to say on the subject: “The theologians 
seem to have experienced an excessive fear of these condemna- 
tions (three propositions regarding lying condemned by Pope In- 
nocent XI, 1679), and introduced into this matter incredible confu- 
sion. They first of all taught that a strict mental reservation could 
never, for no object whatever, become lawful, because it is always 
a lie and intrinsically evil. They say that a mental reservation 
in a strict or narrow sense is one whose meaning can not, morally 
speaking, be detected, as for example, if one, when asked if Peter 
is alive, should answer: “No, he is dead,” meaning civilly dead, 
either by reason of some crime or because he has entered a religious 
order. But then they admit that it would not be making use of a 
strict mental reservation if an adulteress should maintain that she 
was innocent of adultery when questioned about it (meaning that 
she had been made innocent by sacramental confession!), or that 
she had never committed adultery (meaning by adultery, idolatry!) 
(S. Alf. III, 162). How does this square with the definition 
of a pure mental reservation, just given, which the theologians 
say is never allowed? If they had said that the woman could deny 
her sin, at the same time using the reservation “that I should tell 
you,’ I would not find fault. But that they should deny that a 
pure mental reservation, or one whose sense can not be divined, is 
sufficient to excuse a lie and a sin, and nevertheless concede that 
these same reservations are no longer purely or strictly mental, but 
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intelligible, that is something that I can not understand” (Praxis 
Conf. I, 1092). 

If a theologian as competent as Berardi finds difficulty in apply- 
ing practically the theory of mental reservation, it will be readily 
understood how the simple and ignorant are quite unable to use it 
as a means of concealing a truth or keeping a secret from those 
who have no right to know it. In the face of this insurmountable 
difficulty many moralists think that the definition of a lie, as com- 
monly given in the text-book ought to be revised; that is to say, 
it ought to be made to read something like this: A lie consists in 
speaking contrary to one’s mind, with the intention of deceiving 
one who has a right to the truth. If the person has no right to the 
truth it ought not to be called a lie if the truth is concealed from 
him by saying the thing that is not in one’s mind. 

Such speaking against one’s mind might be called an untruth, 
but not a lie. Not every taking of human life is murder, and 
not every taking of another’s goods is stealing, and, therefore, 
not every speaking contrary to one’s mind ought to be called lying. 
As there is taking of human life that is justifiable, and, therefore, 
not sinful, and as there is taking of another’s property that is not 
stealing, and, therefore, not a sin, so there must be untruths that 
are not lies and, therefore, not sinful. There are many occasions 
when a person has no right to know the truth and to deny the truth 
to such a person is justifiable and, therefore, not sinful. 

Of course there is a difficulty here in the case of exceptions to 
the rule of veracity, and it is “that very little external help is given 
us in drawing the line as to when untruths are allowable and when 
not; whereas that sort of killing which is not murder is most defi- 
nitely marked off by legal enactments, so that it can not possibly be 
mistaken for such killing as 1s murder. On the other hand the 
cases of exemption from the rule of veracity are left to the private 
judgment of the individual, and he may easily be led on from acts 
which are allowable to acts which are not. . . . If I had my 
own way I would oblige society, that is, its great men, its lawyers, 
its divines, its literature, publicly to acknowledge as such, those 
instances of untruth which are not lies, as for instance, untruths 
in war; and then there could be no perplexity to the individual 
Catholic, for he would not be taking the law into his own hands” 
(Card. Newman). 

If this woman and her daughter thought that it was lawful for 
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them, under the circumstances, to say something that was not 
true, in order to hide the truth from those who had no right to 
know it, then we would say that they told an untruth, but not a lie, 
or if a lie, then only a material lie. Murder is the formal transgres- 
sion of the commandment, “Thou shalt not kill,” but accidental 
homicide is the material transgression. The matter of the act is the 
same in both cases; but in the homicide there is nothing more than 
the act; whereas in murder there must be the intention, which con- 
stitutes the formal sin. So a man who simply to keep himself from 
starving takes a loaf that is not his own commits only the material, 
and not the formal, act of stealing, that is, he does not commit a sin. 

So we say, that if a person says something that is not true in 
order to keep a secret that must be kept, then such a person com- 
mits the material, but not the formal, act of lying. “If I allow of 
silence, why not of the method of material lying, since half of a 
truth 1s often a lie? And, again, if all killing be not murder, nor 
all taking from another stealing, why must all untruths be lies? 
Now I will say freely that I think it difficult to answer this question, 
whether it be urged by St. Clement or by Milton” (Card. Newman, 
Apol., Note G). 





